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Our American Perspective 


a peace can be achieved by no 
one nation, not even by the United 
States. It is an international problem. It 
is but natural, therefore, that thoughtful 
people among us should frequently wonder 
how far we of the United States are re- 
sponsible when international difficulties 
arise in other parts of the world. They soon 
learn that the weathervane of peace is never 
fixed for long. In the dispute now going 
on between England and India, our Govern- 
ment has not thought it wise to interfere 
directly or indirectly. Most of us would 
agree, probably, that the attitude of our 
Government toward that issue has been 
wise. We joined other nations to fight Ger- 
many only fourteen years ago, and what- 
ever we may think now, we of America 
thought at the time that that was just. Now 
we have just been trying to straighten out 
financial difficulties in Germany. Our Gov- 
ernment has sat down with representatives 
of other Governments in Paris and in Lon- 
don quite as if we never heard of Jefferson’s 
advice to avoid foreign entanglements. In 
the pursuit of our national interests, we are 
rarely long on a straight course. 

There are many troublesome issues in 
Europe over which some of us find it diffi- 
cult not to get disturbed. There are, for 
example, groups among us who feel keenly 
the will to a greater freedom in Macedonia, 
a question threatening the peaceful relations 
between Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavia, two na- 
tions friendly to the United States. Two 
rather sharply defined groups in our coun- 


try are at loggerheads over the role of Mus- 
solini in Italy and elsewhere. While there 
seems to be no clearly defined opinion in 
America as to Mr. Briand’s plan for a Fed- 
eration of Europe, opinions there are. 
There was a time when our Government felt 
a very deep interest in the development of 
democratic forms of government elsewhere, 
in Greece, in Hungary, in Prussia, in France, 
especially in South America. There are 
dictators today in Italy, in Poland, in Jugo- 
Slavia, in Russia, in various lands through- 
out Africa, and in a lesser degree in other 
sections of the world; yet, for some reason, 
our passion for freedom seems to remain 
untouched. And now, for some reason, Mr. 
Hoover’s proposal of June 20, proposing the 
postponement during one year of all pay- 
ments on international debts aroused us 
more than any other event since the Armi- 
stice of November 18, 1918. An economic 
situation facing the world may blind us for 
a time to other dangers threatening the 
peace among nations; but it will not be for 
long. 

There are other and more difficult prob- 
lems. There is the specially troublesome 
problem in Europe, involving the territory 
about the size of our State of New Hamp- 
shire, called the Polish Corridor. That 
stretch of territory follows in a general way 
the course of the river Vistula, from the for- 
mer Polish boundary through West Prussia 
to the Baltic. Here is an issue, indeed! 
That Corridor was established in conform- 
ity with Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points by 
the Treaty of Versailles, for the purpose of 
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giving to the newly created Poland an out- 
let to the sea. It was formerly an integral 
part of the German territory known as West 
Prussia. The port for that section has been 
for centuries the ancient West Prussian city 
of Danzig. Historically, the Corridor ter- 
ritory belonged to the Germans for over a 
century, following the year 1300; then to 
Poland for over three hundred years; again 
to Germany from 1771 to 1919, when it was 
turned back to Poland. Since 1919, when 
there were over a million Germans in that 
section, many have left; until now there are 
approximately only one hundred thousand 
Germans throughout the section known as 
the Corridor. And yet, throughout the re- 
gion, racial and religious antagonisms are 
bitter. Poland insists that she must retain 
the Corridor as her own territorial approach 
to the sea. Germany insists, on the other 
hand, that she should have a territorial 
right of way to her own East Prussia. Thus, 
as will appear from the accompanying map, 
the two countries are faced with what ap- 
pears to be an irreconcilable conflict of in- 
terests. Danzig is thoroughly German. It 
is at the mouth of the Vistula. As has been 
pointed out, it is to the Vistula what New 
Orleans is to the Mississippi. The people 
of Danzig, a Free City under the Aegis of 
the League of Nations, wish to retain their 
entity as a city of Germans. Poland insists 
that her port on the Baltic must be Polish. 
Unable thus far to win the political allegi- 
ance of Danzig, Poland is building a port 
of her own on the site of the little fishing 
village a dozen miles west of Danzig, a port 
now known as Gdynia, and connecting it, 
furthermore, to the hinterland by a new 
railroad. This new port has already de- 
veloped within the last five years from a 
population of about 300 to 45,000. Danzig 
is naturally greatly disturbed, for the ques- 
tion facing her is, “Shall we remain German 
and lose our trade, or lose our nationality 
and keep our business?” Here is a situa- 
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tion thought by many careful observers to 
be more threatening than any other to the 
peace of Europe; more threatening than 
tariffs, than armaments, than Russia, than 
debts. 

Yet, the attention of our people seems to 
be wholly concentrated upon debts. Those 
for the moment seem to be our only inter- 
national question, in spite of the fact that 
they are but factors in a much larger prob- 
lem. 


Germany’s Cause for Anxiety 


UT there is a world issue destined to be 

more bitterly fought over than tariffs, 
than armaments, than Russia, than debts, 
than the Corridor. It is not, the estrange- 
ment between France and the rest of the 
world, the League of Nations, the World 
Court, the differences between the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations and the Pact 
of Paris, the Balkans, the economic de- 
pression. None need to belittle the im- 
portance of any of these. Indeed, they are 
not entirely separate problems; for there 
are interrelations that tie them more or 
less into one common world situation, com- 
plicated as it is disturbing. 


The real issue in Europe, however, of 
which all these are but parts, is the treaty 
signed at Versailles on the twenty-eighth 
of June, 1919. Look at the map and see 
what Germany asks. 

The Treaty of Versailles contains fifteen 
parts, the first of which is known as the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. In 
spite of that Covenant, framed to “promote 
international cooperation and to achieve in- 
ternational peace and security,” nearly 
every nation in Europe feels less secure 
today than in 1913. Notwithstanding the 
recognition in Article 8 of the Covenant 
that “the maintenance of peace requires the 
reduction of national armaments to the low- 
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est point consistent with the national 
safety,” there are more men under arms 
in Europe than ever before. True, the econ- 
omic situation in all European lands, France 
included, is dire; but that is only an ex- 
pression of other and disquieting causes. 
The Paris Pact, for example, is quite out 
of step with the Covenant, for there are 
many treaties now in force which provide, 
under given circumstances, for the waging 
of war, as in the case of the Little Entente, 
the military alliances, the Treaties of Lo- 
carno, even the Covenant of the League of 
Nations itself. Such arrangements may 
maintain an armistice; they cannot be 
counted as permanent contributions to the 
cause of peace between nations. 

Under one section of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Germany lost 13 per cent of her 






























any’s Troubles 


former territory. Under Part 8, Section I, 
keystone of the treaty, all responsibility for 
the World War is laid upon Germany. 
Under Part 5, Germany undertook to ob- 
serve the treaty “in order to render pos- 
sible the initiation of a general limitation 
of the armaments of all nations.” There 
has been no such general limitation of arm- 
aments. Because of the treaty, Germany 
lost nearly 30,000 square miles of her ter- 
ritory, 5,606 square miles in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, with a population of 1,700,000, to 
France; 16,378 square miles in the Cor- 
ridor, with a population of 2,934,000, to 
Poland; 1,441 square miles in Upper Sile- 
sia, with a population of 1,124,000, to Po- 
land, and 122 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 48,000, te Czechoslovakia; 726 
square miles in the Saar Basin, with a 
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population of 793,000, to the League of Na- 
tions; 739 square miles of West Prussia, 
with a population of 330,000, to the Danzig 
Free State; 1,542 square miles of North 
Schleswig, with a population of 166,000, to 
Denmark; 1,026 square miles of the Memel 
District, with a population of 145,000, to 
Lithuania; 400 square miles of Eupen- 
Malmédy, with a population of 60,000, to 
Belgium. 

While Germany recognizes that she is a 
defeated nation, there is an outspoken de- 
mand throughout the land for a new deal. 
Germany may be expected to demand fur- 
ther revisions of the payments under the 
Treaty of Versailles as modified by the 
Dawes Plan, later by the Young Plan, and 
now by the Hoover proposal; but we may 
expect also an increasing demand for the 
rearrangement of her eastern frontiers both 
along the Corridor and Upper Silesia; the 
return of the Saar; the recovery of Danzig: 
union with Austria, and either the increase 
of her military force or the decrease of the 
military strength of others, especially 
France and Poland. 


Of course Germany is not the only in- 
terested party. Under the general terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles and of the sup- 
plementary Treaty of St. Germain of 1919, 
Austrian territory, known as the South 
Tyrol with its 250,230 Germans, Trieste, 
Istria, Zara, and certain islands of the sea, 
have all been turned over to Italy; Galicia 
has been given to Poland; Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia and part of Silesia, with over three 
million Germans, have been given to 
Czechoslovakia; Carnioia, Dalmatia, Bos- 
nia, Harzevonia have been handed over to 
Yugoslavia, and Bukowina to Rumania. 
Under the terms of this treaty, also, and 
of the supplementary Treaty of Neuilly, 
of 1919, Bulgaria lost 8 per cent of her 
territory. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the later treaty known as the 
Treaty of Trianon of 1920, Hungary is 
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today less than one-third her former size. 
Hungary has lost over three million Hun- 
garians; one-half million to Yugoslavia; 
three-quarters of a million to Czechoslo- 
vakia; 1,700,000 through Transylvania to 
Rumania, and 65,000 to Austria. Of her 
former total population, three and one-half 
million have gone to Czechoslovakia and 
over four million to Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania. Of the twenty million in erstwhile 
Greater Hungary, thirteen and one-half 
million are gone. It is not without interest, 
furthermore, to note that the Hungarian 
army is now 35,000; the Czechoslavakian 
army, 160,000; the Rumanian, 232,000, 
and the Yugoslavian, 150,000 men. The 
proud Magyars of a thousand years are 
existing under the regency of Admiral 
Horthy, the control of Count Bethlen, and 
complaining the while that they are denied 
the right of self-determination. They re- 
sent their lot, especially because, as they 
claim, Hungary was in no sense guilty of 
starting the war; indeed, as they insist, 
Count Tisza—their only representative at 
the conference which brought Hungary into 
the conflict—flatly objected to the war. 

Thus it will be seen, the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles bristles with difficulties. Shall Prus- 
sia be allowed to take over Polish Pome- 
rania in her efforts to get a territorial link 
with East Prussia? Is Alsace-Lorraine to 
be left alone? Shall Austria regain the 
Adige from Italy? Shall Hungary be al- 
lowed to take back Transylvania? Must 
England be made to get out of Palestine 
and of the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris? Has the time come for France, 
Belgium and Italy to be denied further 
funds for reparations throughout the areas 
devastated by German armies? 

Thus the basic issue in Europe is, Shall 
the Treaty of Versailles and the supple- 
mentary treaties of St. Germain, of Neully, 
and of Trianon, be revised? 


There is a powerful group of states, each 
pleading for revision. These states are 
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Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, all 
seemingly supported by Italy. The states 
opposed to revision are France, Belgium, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, the last three of which compose the 
rather formidable Little Entente. The re- 
visionists not only complain of the injus- 
tices of the treaties; they point out that, 
following 1815, peace was maintained 
throughout Europe by the gradual modifi- 
cation of the Treaty of Vienna, and that, 
therefore, from now on, peace will have to 
be maintained by the gradual modification 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The anti-revi- 
sionists, on the other hand, take the ground 
that the treaty cannot be revised because 
history has shown that whenever ‘“Ger- 
many is given an inch she will take an ell.” 
All the beneficiaries of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles realize that if Germany is found 
guiltless of the war, her guilt being firmly 
established in the Treaty of Versailles, the 
whole fabric of the treaties will break down. 
That would spell for Europe nothing but 
anarchy. 

So there it remains, the issue of issues in 
Europe. Over it hover all the angers and 
bitternesses associated with the lost German 
colonies, the Alto Adige, the Polish Corri- 
dor, Gdynia and Danzig, war guilt, debts, 
and the rest. Is the Treaty of Versailles 
to be changed? That is the issue. 

When it is charged that the treaty is 
humiliating to Germany, to Austria, to 
Hungary, it is replied that the Treaty of 
1815 and the Treaty of 1871 were humili- 
ating to France; the Treaty of 1866 was 
humiliating to regal Austria; the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, of 1917, was humiliating to 
Poland. To the agitating minorities calling 
for revision of the treaties, it is pointed out 
that while there were twenty million dis- 
contented minorities in Europe before the 
Treaty of Versailles, there are now less 
than one hundred million of these disturb- 
ing portions of the populations. 
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Shall the treaty be changed? It has 
been changed. Those portions relating to 
the trial of the Kaiser, to the assessment 
of reparations, the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land, have been changed. It will be im- 
possible to stop modifications for the future. 
Change is the law of life. As Emerson 
points out in his essay on “Compensation”: 
“The changes which break up at short in- 
tervals the prosperity of men are advertise- 
ments of a nature whose law is growth.” So 
the question is not, after all, Shall the 
Treaty of Versailles be changed? The 
question is, How much further shall it be 
changed? That, in our judgment, is the 
most serious political question facing the 
world. Germany may be counted on to see 
that the question is not forgotten. 


An Estimate of the French 
Position 


HE writer of these lines has been in 

France since the war many times. He 
has many highly valued acquaintances 
among the French people. He dares to set 
forth, therefore, what he believes to be a 
considerable public opinion in that land, 
about the Hoover moratorium and the pres- 
ent financial crisis in Europe. 


There is a sizeable belief in France that 
we are trying to play horse with her, our 
translation of “L’Amerique se fiche de 
nous.” French people understand that 
President Hoover’s activities may well work 
to the advantage of Germany; but many 
Frenchmen fail to see how they will be of 
help to France. The French see themselves 
as more heavily taxed than any other 
people. They live only by the strictest 
economy, giving up almost all luxuries and 
even comforts. Therefore, why, they ask, 
should they pay for Germany’s follies? 
Why shouldn't other nations help Germany 
in proportion to their actual resources? 
When they are charged that the French are 
courting bankruptcy for their enemies, they 
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reply that the interests of their own people 
must come first, especially just now when 
firms are running at a loss, cost of living 
climbing, social discontent following in the 
wake of increasing unemployment. There 
is a feeling throughout France that Mr. 
Hoover has been guilty of a gross lack 
of tact in the way he launched his pro- 
posal, and the French are not slow to call 
attention to the fact that France is not ac- 
customed to swallow such proceedings un- 
questioningly, especially when she is ex- 
pected to foot the bill. It is not generally 
believed in France that the German people 
are suffering as they would have the world 
believe; they just haven’t retrenched as 
much as the French. They point out that 
in 1926, France, faced by a similar situa- 
tion, tightened her belt and saved herself. 
It is natural for the French to believe, 
therefore, that the Germans should first 
help themselves. ‘Why should we be ex- 
pected to mend all the breakage of our 
enemies?” they ask. 

For France to lose $89,150,000 at this 
time, as provided in the Hoover plans,, is 
serious. Life is becoming increasingly dif- 
Industries are closing. 
Bread, which was twenty centimes before 
the War, is now two francs and forty cen- 
times; sugar has increased from sixty cen- 
times to four francs, butter from one franc 
sixty centimes to fourteen francs. Taxes 
are slowly stifling everyone. In spite of the 
fact that France has more gold than any 
other country except the United States, the 
banks are slow to lend it because of the 
unsettled conditions. There is a growing 
bitterness in the nation. The bourgeoisie, 
gradually being crushed out, incriminates 
Briand and his politics, charging that he 
is always making concessions to foreign 
states, betraying his own nation the while. 
The lower classes are beginning to fear for 
their daily bread, in consequence of which 
they accuse the whole of the social ma- 
chine, and because of the many fears and 


ficult in France. 
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disillusions, communism is slowly rising. 
Where it will all end, no one claims to 
know; but there is a fear of the worst. An 
informed correspondent writes: “There is 
a sort of growling in the crowd everywhere; 
every man looks upon his neighbor as a 
possible enemy.”’ Even Paris is changing. 
There are fewer flowers. The number of 
automobiles has been reduced by a third. 
The big hotels are practically empty; the 
shops also. Everybody is reducing expenses 
to the bone. The average shareholder has 
lost about two-thirds of his fortune. The 
new fashions allow the reshaping of last 
year’s dresses and hats. The new novels 
appear in cheap editions. Second-hand cars 
are the vogue. There is a rush on small 
flats, one room and a kitchen, which are 
rare and dear; the big flats remain empty. 
The Colonial Exhibition is very well or- 
ganized, but it will not be a success finan- 
cially. As one Frenchman puts it: “Few 
people come except Germans, who seem to 
be able to travel for pleasure. It all gives 
one a queer, creepy feeling.” It appears 
that only two-thirds of last year’s quantity 
of corn land has been tilled this summer, 
which is looked upon as a specially ominous 
sign. 

The French remember. They have con- 
crete reasons for remembering. They con- 
sider it rather strange that other peoples 
forget so easily that the world was happy 
enough before Germany’s “unqualifiable 
agression.” The French are always con- 
scious that there can be no distress in 
Germany comparable to the four years of 
torture in the devastated and occupied re- 
gions of France. Most of us will surely 
have to admit that. 

In a recent French publication there is a 
cartoon representing President Hoover as 
nurse, speaking to Marianne. The nurse 
says: “My girl, you must give to little 
Willy all those biscuits you have put by, 
for he has thrown his in the mud and has 
none left, you see.” Marianne replies: 
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“Why don’t you give him some out of your 
big box?” Of course that is unjust to the 
United States, who stands to lose $246,000,- 
000 the first year; and to Belgium, par- 
ticularly, among the rest. 

The French are realists. They know all 
about the military activities in Germany, 
the “Deutchland,” the “Casques d’acier.” 
They are quite willing to help people who 
acknowledge their mistakes; but they con- 
sider Germany’s cocksureness and insolence 
as really too much. They see “America, 
blind as always,” fully unaware that she is 
encouraging Germany to insolence toward 
France. A correspondent writes: “Of course 
we must help; but why should we be ex- 
pected to do more than anyone else just 
because we have worked, saved, and econ- 
omized more?”’ Many of the French look 
upon Germany’s attitude toward France as 
well nigh intolerable. Germany seems to 
say: “Help us, dog, you can’t do otherwise, 
for the rest of the world would break you; 
we don’t have to have any gratefulness 
toward you, for you can’t struggle against 
our friends America and England.”’ These 
French realists look upon the Hoover propo- 
sition as dictated solely for the protection 
of American funds in Germany. They recog- 
nize that they will be obliged to yield and 
to take up once more the load of the wide 
world; but that it will all go to prove that, 
“the Anglo-Saxon American race is, in its 
heart, the worst enemy of France.” 
“Hoover? Wilson! Has President Hoover 
any right to assume responsibilities? Don’t 
forget that already, and not so long ago, the 
United States failed to ratify President Wil- 
son’s engagements.” As these Frenchmen 
see the situation, the more they give, the 
more there is expected; and that so long 
as the situation is grave, no one will help 
them if they come to grief. 

And all this is heaped upon France, so 
they believe, to enable Germany to begin 
another war. While all the nations are in- 
terwoven, the failure of one causing the 
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failure in whole or in part of the others, the 
French, as they see it, must now give up 
part of their substance to those who have 
squandered wilfully their own, a situation 
applying to the whole just now as well as 
to France. But France firmly believes that 
Germany plans to regain her losses if need 
be by war. 

But the feeling in France runs deeper 
still. “A thief is a thief; a murderer is a 
murderer, and no after misfortune can clean 
either of his stains.” That is the feeling of 
many Frenchmen. As these Frenchmen 
see it, therefore, President Hoover had no 
right to launch his thunderbolt without pre- 
liminary conversations with France, for it 
was France who had to take up the heaviest 
load. One leading Frenchman describes to 
us the Hoover proposition as “the impul- 
sive gesture of an untrained and an unedu- 
cated child.” 

Thus the French position may be sum- 
marized as follows: No one in France is 
pleased. Everyone is hurt by the way the 
proposition was launched. The French fear 
that they will not be able to weather the 
storm. The people, already taxed to the 
very limit, wonder how they will manage 
with this additional burden. The French 
do not trust Germany, and they are exas- 
perated by her debtor insolence. A few 
recognize the necessity of helping the Reich; 
but they look upon the necessity as smell- 
ing very bad. It is not pleasant to think of 
France as doing something against her will 
because of pressure from the United States, 
or because they consider it the lesser of two 
evils. It is not comfortable to contemplate 
the French Government, severely shaken, 
charged with weakness, accused of anti- 
patriot leanings. Thoughtful Frenchmen 
seem to distrust Germany today quite as 
if the War were not yet over. But there 
is something deeper still in the French mind 
at this time. It seems to say, “France finds 
it easier to divide her last crust of bread 
with an enemy than to accept insults, how- 
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ever hidden; and she finds it difficult to 
ignore a slight from an erstwhile friend.” 
These are some of the things that should 
sink in, as we in America contemplate try- 
ing to straighten out the affairs of Europe. 
No American will view with complacency 
the possibility of the alienation of France, 
our first and only ally. 


American Responsibility 


ITH a wisdom not infrequent in the 
history of our country, we refused to 
be a party to the Treaty of Versailles, or 
to any of its supplementary treaties. We 
are happily in position, therefore, to be 
friends to all parties to any European dis- 
pute, be it over debts or whatsoever. We 
owe it to men in our Congress that we are 
in this detached, yet friendly position. 
And now that the Congress is not in ses- 
sion, it would not be unfitting to utter a 
word of truth about that body. In the first 
place, carking criticisms against our United 
States in general, and of our Congress in 
particular, recurrently rampant throughout 
our country, are not the most hopeful ways 
for improving our foreign policy or for ad- 
vancing the cause of peace between nations. 
Recent press announcements quote a distin- 
guished speaker as charging that, ‘““We are 
the one country in the world, except Mex- 
ico, Russia and Turkey, which insists that 
there be no orderly machinery for the settle- 
ment of international differences,” and that 
“our country is practicing international 
anarchy in insisting on an isolation that re- 
quires fleets and armaments to maintain.” 
Again, according to the press, another 
charges our Senators with opinions that “it 
would be a slur upon the intelligence of 
childhood to describe as infantile.” Of 
course that kind of talk is simply hitting 
below the belt. None of these criticisms 
is just. Why make it? 
Evidently, we need to remind ourselves 
that our American achievements in foreign 
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policy are dependent upon the President 
of the United States, upon the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and, where money 
is involved, upon the approval of the House 
of Representatives. There is no other way, 
therefore, to advance the agencies of peace- 
ful settlement between nations than by the 
initiative of the President with the coopera- 
tion of the Congress. Therefore, fellow 
peace-workers, why not try for a while work- 
ing with the Congress? 

Congressmen are not a bad lot. It has 
been the fortune of the writer of these lines 
to live in the city of Washington for nearly 
twenty years. He is not only Secretary of 
the American Peace Society; for the last 
dozen years he has been the Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. As such he has had 
to work with not a few members of the 
Congress, to associate with them in Amer- 
ica, aboard ships, in conferences in foreign 
lands, often in rather intimate ways. He 
can’t forget that those 96 men have become 
Senators, that those 431 men and women 
have become Representatives, because they 
have braved public examination—the most 
difficult of all examinations—faced it and 
“passed.” Those people on Capitol Hill are 
our 531 chosen ones, not figuratively but 
actually. As a whole they are able and high- 
minded men and women. They are indus- 
trious and patriotic men and women. There 
is no “graft” in the United States Con- 
gress. There is no “racketeering” in our 
National Government. No “gangster” has 
his hand on the purse of Uncle Sam. No 
“crook” can get started up there, for every 
one of those persons is watched by $30 
others. They want to do the right thing, 
for votes’ sake if for no other reason. What 
they crave is not mere blasts of opinion, 
but statements of the facts. They are more 
anxious to do what is right than we are to 
have them, for upon them rests the respon- 
sibility for the outcome of what they do. 
These things should be said, for they are 
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very substantially true. They are also 
germane, especially when we recall that 
whatever we do to help Europe will have 
to be done by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of these members of our 
Congress. 

Congressmen are not unaware of Amer- 
ica’s achievements in government, especi- 
ally since the second week of May, 1787. 
They know that those achievements are the 
marvel and in certain respects the hope of 
the world. They know that the greatest 
peace conference of all time, measured by 
results, was the Federal Convention of 
1787, presided over by George Washing- 
ton, of Virginia, and attended by over fifty 
of the founders of this Republic. They 
know that those founders faced and solved 
the problems of the relations between large 
and small States, of the settlement of judi- 
cial and political controversies, of the coer- 
cion of States, and of setting up a Govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. 

Fortunately, Congressmen are familiar 
with the experience that teaches America 
the folly of taking part politically in broils 
such as are now disturbing the equanimity 
of Europe. They know that if we become 
too intimately associated with Europe po- 
litically we shall find ourselves, from time 
to time, obliged to take sides, possibly in 
some major dispute, with the result that 
we shall surely find ourselves alienating 
peoples whose friendship we crave, whit- 
tling off now here now there such influence 
as we might otherwise have. By such a 
course we can arouse only embarrassing en- 
mities. That is why President Hoover 
foynd it necessary recently to caution our 
repfesentatives in Europe to avoid all dis- 
cussion of political questions facing our 
European brethren. 

The greatest peace society in America— 
with no blushing apologies to the American 
Peace Society, now 103 years old—is our 
Government itself, with its Executive Com- 
mittee known as our Department of State. 
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The Government is a peace society that 
works at the job, twenty-four hours a day, 
with every government around the world— 
a peace society that settles every day many 
a dispute, and, while we sleep, actually 
keeps us out of war. After a good many 
years of tinkering at this peace business, 
we are convinced that the strategy for those 
concerned to get results on any interna- 
tional plane is to kick less and help more 
the men whom we have placed in positions 
of trial and responsibility. The policy of 
trying to get them to do our will by first 
calling them bad names is poor technique, 
to say the least. 

We may well cling to our basic American 
principles of law and justice for ourselves 
and for all men. We should, of course, 
leave no stone unturned to find additional 
pacific means for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. We must define and ad- 
vertise as best we may the rights and duties 
of states. 

Our attitude toward the 
Europe, is to stand by the principles of 
morality and justice as best we can. We 
must speak carefully when asked for our 
opinions about the specific issues left over 
by the Treaty of Versailles. That treaty, 
as admitted by M. Poincaré, rests upon 
the fundamental thesis that Germany was 
guilty for starting the war. If we were to 
take the position that Germany was not 
guilty, we would alienate France, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Italy. If we were to agree that Germany 
was guilty, we would alienate Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria. It would 
serve no righteous purpose by taking sides 
on such a controversial question to alienate 
either of these groups. When it is recalled 
that the Treaty of Versailles is being sus- 
tained by force; that the League of Nations 
is the backbone of French policy, that 
knowing this, both Germany and Italy 
threaten from time to time to withdraw; 
that the French insistence upon security is 
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based upon her will to protect herself 
against the movement for revenge not al- 
together absent from German politics; re- 
calling these facts, it is but natural that 
the United States should speak of these 
matters only in terms of principles—prin- 
ciples of international morality, of law, of 
justice—and of the necessary machinery 
for the creation and protection of these. 
There, in all political questions affecting 
European relations, our responsibility ap- 
pears to end. 


The American Peace Society 


VEN a cursory view of international re- 
lations convinces one of the truth stated 
by Charles Evans Hughes before the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law, in April, 
1929, when he said, “The building of the in- 
stitutions of peace is the most distinctive en- 
terprise of our time.” It is for the rearing of 
such “institutions” that the American Peace 
Society exists. Elsewhere in these columns 
is the Annual Report of the Society’s Board 
of Directors, a report that is worth more 
than a passing notice. 

From this report, it is apparent that the 
Society wishes to strengthen all of its De- 
partments: its Department of Business; its 
Circulation Department; its publications, 
including this magazine; its Library; its 
financial resources. There are some in the 
Society who think that the name of this 
magazine, the ApvocaTE oF PEAcE, should 
be changed, and it is suggested by some 
that a referendum vote be taken among the 
members of the Society as to whether or not 
this should be done. Some suggest that an- 
other referendum vote should be taken 
among the members of the Society on the 
question, How should the ApvocATE OF 
PEACE be changed in form and content to 
the advantage of the Society’s aims? Mem- 
bers of the Society are giving no little atten- 
tion to the general problem of selecting 
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timely questions affecting war and peace, 
questions considered suitable for special 
study and report at this time. The Society 
may be too vague as to the relations 
that should be established between it and 
its members, and between it and kindred or- 
ganizations. Friends of the Society will do 
well to study its aims, its methods, its re- 
sults, with the view of enriching all its ac- 
tivities. 

True, the American Peace Society is a 
nonpartisan, nonsectarian, nonprofit corpo- 
ration, operating under the laws of the State 
of Massachusetts. It sets for itself the task 
of research and education in the realm of 
international relations, perhaps the most 
fateful of all fields of human endeavor. 
Persons interested to advance the processes 
of right in the behavior of nations will 
naturally wish to support the American 
Peace Society. If they believe in the im- 
portance of surveys, of study commissions, 
of referenda, of establishing and enlarging 
an effective information service, the Ameri- 
can Peace Society is their opportunity. The 
Society’s magazine, the ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 
published regularly since 1828, awaits the 
improvements and extensions found to be 
necessary by qualified expert opinion. If 
one believes in frequent conferences of our 
ablest leaders in thought and action, in jus- 
tice between nations, in going about the 
business with the friendliest cooperation of 
governments, one would naturally wish to 
associate oneself with this altogether worthy 
organization with its honored past, its long 
view for the future, its self-explanatory plan 
for teamwork, its natural appeal to men of 
affairs. If, with George Washington, one 
believes that “Truth will ultimately prevail 
where there is pains taken to bring it to 
light,” one will find a congenial body of fel- 
low-workers within the folds of the American 
Peace Society. 

The Society is bent on strengthening the 
scientific quality of its work. An acceptable 
service to world peace is its goal. The ques- 
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tion is not, What is the Society doing? The 
question is not, What is the Society planning 
to do? The question now is, To what can 
the Society point as something it has done? 
The future reputation of the Society will be 
measured by the number of projects it 
worthily accomplishes. Because of the vast- 
ness of the field, these projects can never be 
both thorough and many. To be worth 
while, the work will have to be limited; and 
the work, whatever it is, will have to be truly 
international and timely. The future of the 
American Peace Society hangs on its serv- 
ices to world peace. These services will be 
enriched by relating more closely the art and 
science of research to the business of inter- 
national conduct, allying education and for- 
eign behaviour, making the facts familiar, 
as far as possible, to the general public. It 
is not an easy business. There are many ob- 
stacles to overcome, inertia, traditionalism, 
conflicts of interests, some selfishness, and 
no little ignorance. The Society’s problem is 
to disarm such enemies by the power of 
truth, clearly and fearlessly stated. 

The work of the American Peace Society, 
therefore, must be aided by a technical staff 
of efficient and scientific persons, agree- 
ably organized and wholly responsible to the 
Board of Directors; a competent staff with 
no political axes to grind, a staff distin- 
guished by ability and integrity, capable of 
collaborative effort in behalf of international 
plans for the guidance of voluntary action. 

When Mr. Hughes said that “‘The build- 
ing of the institutions of peace is the most 
distinctive enterprise of our time,” he went 
on the say: “We are still in the preliminary 
stages, engaged in the study of architectural 
drawings and blueprints, with much dis- 
agreement. We shall have to build 
and rebuild and then mayhap build again, 
but the constructive processes must go on.” 
(The italics are ours.) It is in that spirit 
that the American Peace Society will have 
to go about the task of improving its 
service. 
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The Classics in France 


STUDY of the classics, especially of 

Latin and Greek, has been going 
downhill in America, indeed in other parts 
of the world. They still have a friendly 
backing, however, in France. The French 
Senate has recently insisted that professors 
of languages must be familiar with the 
classics; and Monsieur L. Blum, Minister 
of Public Instruction, is taking the steps 
necessary to demand of the teachers of mod- 
ern languages, of history and of philosophy, 
that they know Greek, Latin and French 
humanities. 

M. Blum takes up the cudgel for the 
classics in an article appearing recently 
under the title, “Les Langues Vivantes et 
l’Education Secondaire,” in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. He finds that the decline 
of interest in the classics goes back to 1841; 
but, he argues that, ‘We give our children 
the dead languages to teach them to think, 
the living languages to teach them to talk.” 
The Minister favors one modern language 
in the curriculum; but he does not favor 
substituting a second for one of the clas- 
sics. He is of the opinion that the modern 
“direct method” of teaching languages is 
futile, charging that it “cultivates the young 
minds to inexactitude, hit-or-miss methods, 
scorn of precise thinking or even of think- 
ing at all.” He looks upon Latin and 
Greek as pure poetry, eloquence, history, 
morals, science, philosophy. Throughout 
his studies in the classics, the pupil is con- 
tinually on the heights, associated with 
moral and intellectual conceptions worth 
while. One cannot understand one’s own 
language without first knowing the clas- 
sics. ‘As a substitute, modern humanities 
are only a sop to the ignorant, an easy way 
out for the stupid, or, at best, a training 
for commercial travelers.” With the ex- 
ception of his views of the “direct method” 
of instruction, we agree with the French 
Minister of Education. 
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While the cult of pragmatism and quan- 
tity production may dwell too heavily 
within us to permit of any wide acceptance 
of his ideas in America at this time, it is 
interesting to note that a new magazine 
called Auxilium Latinum has just appeared 
out of Brooklyn, New York. Evidently 
the protesters against dropping Latin and 
Greek from the entrance requirements of 
a number of our colleges are strong 
enough to sit up. Since they have organ- 
ized around their “Latin Aid” Magazine 
an “Association for the Promotion of the 
Study of Latin,” it appears that there are 
still ties uniting us to France. 


HE six thousand American students, 

pursuing courses in Paris, are, thanks to 
the generosity of Mr. Edward Tuck, to 
have a Social Center with a library, medi- 
cal clinic, swimming pool, ballroom, chapel, 
and other features found in some of our 
best American universities. 

Upon the suggestion of M. Edouard 
Renard, Prefect of the Department of the 
Seine, the municipality of Paris has made 
available 5,000 square meters of depart- 
mental grounds on the Rue Denfert-Roch- 
ereau upon which the Social Center is be- 
ing built. Cardinal Verdier, tenant of these 
grounds, willingly relinquished that portion 
of his lease acquired for the enterprise. 


E SALUTE Count Albert Apponyi, 

grand old man of Hungary, conspicu- 
ous figure of the Interparliamentary Union, 
and at many of the gatherings in Geneva, 
who has just celebrated his 85th birthday. 
He has sat in the Hungarian Parliament 
representing the constituency of Jaszbereny 
for fifty years without interruption. While 
throughout his career he has been a mem- 
ber chiefly of opposition parties, the Hun- 
garian Parliament, meeting in special ses- 
sion to honor him, gave him $45,000 and a 
pension corresponding to that of a Prime 
Minister for the rest of his life. Years ago 
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Count Apponyi was the first foreigner, as 
we recall, to be granted the privileges of 
the floor in our House of Representatives. 


HE International Relations Clubs, ac- 

cording to the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, increased by 74 during 
the past year. The number has now reached 
262. Various subjects are considered by 
the clubs, western students studying chiefly 
problems of the Pacific, and those of the 
East devoting more time to European ques- 
tions. The study of international relations 
in our schools and colleges, under proper 
guidance, can’t fail to mean much to the 
generation just before us. 


HE All Nations Press Exhibition, being 
held this summer in the city of Tiflis of 
the Georgia Republic, U. S. S. R., will last 
into next year. The Exhibition, represent- 
ing 172 different languages, represents on a 
world’s stage an education in the techniques 
of world life as expressed in the various 
forms of printing. Exhibitors are per- 
mitted to show the historical development 
of their publications. It is planned to send 
the exhibition to other countries. The 
first International Press Exhibition was 
held in Cologne in 1928. 


UNTER MILLER, Esquire, of New 

York City, succeeded Dr. Tyler 
Dennett as Historical Advisor to the De- 
partment of State, on May 1, 1931. Mr. 
Miller will continue the editing of the 
treaties on which he has been engaged since 
October 1, 1929, the second volume of 
which has already appeared. Dr. Dennett 
will take up his work as a member of the 
faculty at Princeton University in the fall. 


OLUME TWO of the new treaty edi- 
tion of the Department of State, an 
edition destined to run into at least ten 
volumes, came from the press in April. The 
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new edition is entitled, “Treaties and Other 
International Acts of the United States of 
America.” Since Volume One is to be de- 
voted entirely to descriptive matter, lists 
of documents, tables and the like, relating 
to the entire edition, it will be the last vol- 
ume to appear, save in a preliminary and 
incomplete form. Volume Two is, there- 
fore, the first to be printed. Mr. Miller has 
prepared, as editor, a statement setting 
forth the plan and purposes of the series. 
It appears that the arrangement of the 
treaties and other international agreements 
is to be chronological throughout. Volume 
Two covers the period from the Declaration 
of Independence, through the year 1818, 
the earliest treaties being those with France 
on February 6, 1778, and the latest that 
with Great Britain on October 20, 1818. 
The price of Volume Two has been fixed 
by the Superintendent of Documents at $4, 
including postage. 


OLUME TWO of the new treaty edi- 

tion is of importance to every student 
of international relations. It covers some of 
the most important treaties in the history 
of the United States, such as the French 
Alliance of 1778, which had so much to do 
with the success of the Revolutionary War; 
the treaties of peace with Great Britain of 
1782 and 1783; the other European trea- 
ties of the Continental Congress period, 
those with the Netherlands of 1782, with 
Sweden of 1783, and with Prussia of 1785, 
which were the basis of many later trea- 
ties; the celebrated and then highly un- 
popular Jay Treaty with Great Britain of 
1794; Pinckney’s treaty with Spain of 1795, 
fixing our then frontier with the Floridas; 
the convention with France of 1800, which 
composed the relations between the two 
countries; the treaty for the cession of 
Louisiana by Napoleon in 1803; the 
Treaty of Ghent of 1814, the treaty of 
peace following the War of 1812; the com- 
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mercial treaty of 1815 with Great Britain, 
which was destined to be the basis of re- 
lations between the two countries for gen- 
erations to come; the famous agreement of 
1817 for disarmament on the American 
lakes, which exists to this day; and the 
Convention of 1818 with Great Britain, 
which adjusted the northern boundary as 
far west as the Rocky Mountains. 


R. MILLER arouses interest in these 

texts. The agreements have been col- 
lated, it appears, with the original docu- 
ments, literally reproduced, as far as it is 
possible to reproduce handwriting in type. 
The texts are identical with the originals 
even in such matters as spelling, punctua- 
tion and capitalization, and accordingly 
they show any errors and slips that were 
made by the scriveners. In the case of cer- 
tain of these agreements at least, no wholly 
exact text has heretofore been printed. 

Two agreements which have not hereto- 
fore been included in treaty collections are 
contained in this volume: an exchange of 
notes with France of 1784 and the Cartel 
for the Exchange of Prisoners of War with 
Great Britain during the War of 1812. 

Each agreement is reproduced in what- 
ever language or languages it was written. 
In cases of no English text the translation 
made by this Government at the time is 
printed; but all these translations have 
been examined and, while not revised 
throughout, attention has been called to 
obvious and grave errors, some of which 
have been consistently reproduced even in 
official publications heretofore; for exam- 
ple, in the loan contract with France of 
1782, the French “quinze”’ or “fifteen” has 
always been printed as “five” in the Stat- 
utes at Large and elsewhere. 

Following the text of each treaty are 
notes relating to the treaty. These notes 
are in general of a textual or procedural 
nature; they relate to the documents and 
to the making of the agreements; but they 
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do not, in general, give any account of the 
diplomatic history of the treaties or of the 
judicial and other decisions of courts and 
other tribunals based on them. Volumes 
containing diplomatic and juridical notes are 
included in the plan of the edition, but 
these will not appear until the publication 
of the document volumes is completed. 


URIOUS gaps, in some cases errors, 

have been discovered to exist in our 
treaty records, and as a part of the work of 
preparing Volume Two facsimiles of docu- 
ments in foreign archives have been ob- 
tained in order to complete the files as far 
as possible. 

It has been found that there is no signed 
original in the archives of the Department 
of State of the preliminary treaty of peace 
with Great Britain of November 30, 1782, 
although there is a copy made at the time, 
certified by Benjamin Franklin and bear- 
ing his seal, which is over the original blue 
ribbon which still binds the sheets together. 
The absence of the original document in 
this case is not to be explained satisfactor- 
ily, although it seems likely that no original 
was ever received here. A facsimile of the 
original in the British archives is now in 
the treaty file. 

Still more surprising, perhaps, is the fact 
that there is not, and apparently has not 
been since 1795, a signed original of the 
famous Jay Treaty in the Department of 
State archives. That Jay sent originals 
in duplicate to this country from London, 
where the treaty was signed, and that one 
of those was lost at sea, is known. The 
other original, which arrived here and which 
was sent to the Senate, was mistakenly sent 
back to London as a part of the United 
States instrument of ratification. The 
treaty file now includes a photostat of that 
document which is described in the notes. 

The original texts of such early treaties 
as were written in Oriental languages have 
also been reproduced, but by photographic 
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process. Six of the treaties with the Bar- 
bary States, which were written originally 
in Arabic or Turkish, appear in this vol- 
ume. These texts have been retranslated 
by eminent Orientalists with some startling 
results. 

In Article 11 of the treaty with Tripoli 
of 1796 appears, according to the English 
translation made at the time (the transla- 
tion which has been printed ever since), 
the famous phrase, “The Government of 
the United States is not in any sense 
founded on the Christian religion.” It 
is now learned that neither this phrase nor 
anything in the remotest degree resembling 
it is to be found in the original Arabic. In- 
deed, in the Arabic there is no equivalent 
whatever of Article 11 of that treaty with 
Tripoli. The Arabic text opposite that 
article in the original treaty book is in 
form a letter, crude and flamboyant and 
withal quite unimportant, written by the 
Dey of Algiers to the Pasha of Tripoli. 
How that script ever came to be written 
and to be regarded, as in the early trans- 
lation, as Article 11 of the treaty as there 
written, is a mystery. Nothing in the dip- 
lomatic correspondence of the time throws 
any light whatever on the point; and it is 
perhaps an equal mystery why attention 
has never heretofore been called to the 
complete discrepancy between the original 
and the supposed translation. Ever since 
1800 or thereabouts there has been in the 
archives of the Department of State an 
Italian translation of the Arabic which, gen- 
erally speaking, is a reasonably fair equiv- 
alent of the Arabic text. The most casual 
examination of that Italian translation 
shows that in respect of Article 11 it does 
not bear the slightest resemblance to the 
supposed English translation; and on that 
Italian translation is written a statement 
to the effect that the English translation of 
the time was extremely erroneous; that 
statement was written by James Leander 
Cathcart, who was one of the American cap- 
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tives in Algiers for more than ten years, 
from 1785 to 1796, and who for twenty 
years thereafter was a representative of the 
United States abroad at various posts in 
North Africa and elsewhere. 


HE “Treaties and Other International 

Acts,” does not include unperfected 
treaties, as they are generally called, or, in 
other words, treaties which for one reason 
or another failed to go into force after sig- 
nature. Those unperfected treaties include 
not only treaties rejected by the Senate, 
but treaties which failed for other reasons, 
such as disapproval by the President or by 
another Government. “It is planned later, 
however, to publish the texts of the unper- 
fected treaties, many of which are of great 
historic importance,” says Mr. Miller. 
Unperfected treaties date from a very early 
period. The first of them was the Consu- 
lar Convention with France of 1784, which 
the Continental Congress did not ratify; 
the next was a treaty with Great Britain 
of 1803, which the Senate amended by 
striking out an article dealing with what is 
now the Canadian boundary in Minnesota, 
an amendment which the British Govern- 
ment refused to accept. It may be said 
that that article which the Senate struck 
out ran the frontier in Minnesota west from 
Lake Itasca rather than along the 49th 
parallel; or, in other words, some 125 miles 
south of the existing line. Indian treaties 
and postal conventions are not included 
among the documents in the treaty edition; 
but all other treaties that have ever gone 
into force, whether now in force or not, are 
included. Thus it is apparent that the De- 
partment of State of the United States is 
laying new foundations for the structures 
of peace, serviceable because of their real- 


ity. 





HERE are 386,272 citizens of the Uni- 
ted States living in other lands. This 
estimate, by our Department of State as 
of April 9 last, includes only those whose 
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residence abroad has a permanent charac- 
ter, not tourists or other transitory persons. 
Of this number, 13,724 are in South Amer- 
ica; 19,012 in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica; 20,798 in the West Indies and Ber- 
muda; 218,502 in Canada; 215 in New- 
foundland; 88,309 in Europe; 3,470 in 
Africa; 20,286 in Asia; 1,629 in Australia; 
and 327 in New Zealand. In South Amer- 
ica, over 3,000 are in Argentina; nearly 
3,000 in Brazil. Over 11,000 are in Mex- 
ico; over 7,000 in Cuba; over 98,000 in Al- 
berta; nearly 26,000 in France; over 17,- 
000 in Portugal, and nearly 9,000 in China. 
Thus we are represented by our citizens 
living in ninety-five of the other countries 
of the world. 


HE Department of State, learning that 

in celebration of Arbor Day the authori- 
ties of the city of Retalhuleu, Guatemala, 
adopted resolutions in honor of Bryan Un- 
tiedt—our hero-lad who saved his school- 
mates from freezing—wisely thought it of 
sufficient importance to mention publicly. 
The resolution read: 

Sole Article. To take occasion, during the 
celebration of the Festival of the Tree, to render 
homage, in the primary schools, to the young 
hero Bryan Untiedt in the following form: 

a. Reading of these resolutions. 

b. Dr. Antonio Castillo Vega, licensed in law, 
will give a lecture concerning the heroic act of 
Bryan Untiedt. 

c. During the month of June, in the daily roll 
call at the Boys’ School in every grade the name 
of the youthful hero Bryan Untiedt shall be 
called, and the student standing highest in his 
class, as selected by the respective teachers, shall 
answer to the name. 

d. A certified copy of these resolutions shall 
be sent to Master Bryan Untiedt. 

Done at Retalhuleu on the 31st day of May, 
1931. 

M. Ydigoras Fuentes, 
Chief Civil Executive. 


(Signed) 


Retalhuleu is a city of about thirty 
thousand inhabitants in the western part of 
Guatemala. The Department received for 
transmission to young Untiedt a letter from 
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Colonel M. Ydigoras Fuentes, the Jefe 
Politico of Retalhuleu. The Department 
transmitted the letter. 


EARLY every day brings to our desk 

a new “war preventive”. Charles L. 
Delbridge, “author of mathematical books”, 
offers one that for us is new and unique. 
Pointing out that it costs $37,000 to kill a 
soldier in war, he suggests that if two na- 
tions were at war and one or both shou!d 
say to the soldiers of the other: “We will 
pay $1,000 to every one of you enemy sol- 
diers who deserts, surrenders or contrives 
to be captured, and 100 cents on the dollar 
for everything you bring over in the way of 
equipment, not excepting airplanes, battle- 
ships or submarines,” the war would go to 
pieces. Respectfully submitted to our War 
Department for study and report. 
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HE next elections in Nicaragua will be 

the municipal elections to be held in 
October. Our two recent American elec- 
toral missions in Nicaragua have not super- 
vised municipal elections; but it has been 
decided that an American electoral official 
should be present in Nicaragua during the 
October election. Our Government has 
designated Major Charles F. B. Price, of 
the United States Marine Corps, as our 
electoral observer. Major Price, after ob- 
serving these elections, will make recom- 
mendations and plans for the Presidental 
election in 1932. The encouraging thing 
about our Government’s attitude is that it 
hopes by this preparation Nicaragua will 
be in position to conduct free and fair elec- 
tions without assistance after 1932. 








| WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 








The War Debt Holiday 


N JUNE 20, President Hoover electri- 

fied the world by a proposal that all 
payments on account of intergovernmental 
debts resulting from the World War be ad- 
journed for one year, starting with July 1. 
The proposal covered three categories of 
obligations: the inter-Allied debts con- 
tracted during the war; the relief and re- 
construction loans made during the early 
post-war years; and the reparation pay- 
ments imposed upon the defeated powers. 
Since most of the powers involved are 
creditors as well as debtors, the carrying 
out of the proposal required its adoption by 
these powers. With the only important ex- 
ception of France, all the other powers 
agreed to the proposal. France, however. 
made reservations of a sufficiently serious 
nature to require prolonged negotiations. 
Partly as a result of this delay, serious 
financial trouble developed in Germany. 
Assistance to that country had to be pro- 
vided in order to keep it from collapse, and 





such assistance on an international scale 
was arranged for at a conference of the prin- 
cipal powers held in London. We give be- 
low a summary of the events and develop- 
ments connected with the war debt holiday. 
In the /nternational Documents section of 
issue of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE the reader 
will find the text of all the documents per- 
taining to the problem. 


The Background of the Hoover Proposal 


Germany’s patent inability to meet her 
reparation payments under the Young Plan 
was the principal factor in bringing about 
the year’s moratorium on all intergovern- 
mental war debts. Almost twenty nations 
are involved in this debt situation, but of 
these only six play a réle of real impor- 
tance. They are Germany, the United 
States, France, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Belgium. Germany is the largest single 
debtor. Her annual payments at present 
amount to approximately $400,000,000, of 
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which the last four of the countries men- 
tioned above receive over 90 per cent. The 
United States is the largest single creditor. 
Our annual receipts from our creditors 
amount at present to something like $250,- 
000,000, of which over 90 per cent comes 
from Great Britain, France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium. On the balance, our principal credi- 
tors receive from Germany (and in the 
case of Great Britain, from her principal 
war creditors, France and Italy) more than 
they themselves have to pay out. The 
whole situation, therefore, reduces itself to 
this: German reparation payments are now 
considered as the key to the whole situa- 
tion; in the final analysis, practically all 
of the other debt payments are made out of 
her payments. 

It has been Germany that has recently 
shown signs of collapse under the burden 
of the debt payments. The possible need 
of cessation of all or at least a substantial 
part of the German payments was under 
discussion for some time prior to the Hoover 
proposal. It was talked about at the May 
meeting of the International Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington. It was the sub- 
ject of conversation between the British 
and German ministers at Chequers at the 
beginning of June. The obvious difficulties 
of doing something about the matter reacted 
unfavorably on the German financial situa- 
tion, which was steadily going from bad to 
worse. A large and dramatic gesture was 
necessary, and such a gesture could only 
have come from the United States. 

There was in this country a growing real- 
ization that something had to be done. On 
June 19 President Hoover issued the follow- 
ing statement: 


Since my return yesterday fom the Central West 
I have conferred with those leaders of both politi- 
cal parties who are at present in Washington with 
respect to certain steps we might take to assist in 
economic recovery, both here and abroad. These 
conversations have been particularly directed to- 
wards strengthening the situation in Germany. No 
definite plans or conclusions have yet been arrived 
at, but the response I have met with from the 
leaders of both parties is most gratifying. Any 
statement of any plan or method is wholly specu- 
lative, and is not warranted by the facts. 


Then, on the next day, with unexpected 
suddenness, the President announced his 
debt holiday plan. 





The Hoover Proposal 


The Hoover proposal involves a com- 
plete adjournment of all payments on ac- 
count of intergovernmental debts resulting 
from the war. In this respect, it introduces 
a vital modification into the existing debt 
settlements under which the payments have 
so far been made. Under these settlements, 
each debtor enjoyed the privilege of post- 
poning a portion of his payments. The 
Hoover plan postpones all payments. 

The President motivated his action by 
references to the existing profound eco- 
nomic depression through which the world 
is passing. He said: 

The purpose of this action is to give the forth- 
coming year to the economic recovery of the 
world, and to help free the recuperative forces 
already in motion in the United States from re- 
tarding influences from abroad. The world-wide 
depression has affected the countries of Europe 
more severely than our own. Some of these coun- 
tries are feeling to a serious extent the drain of this 
depression on the national economy. The fabric 
of intergovernmental debts, supportable in normal 
times, weighs heavily in the midst of this depres- 
sion. 


After referring to the difficulties abroad 
which “diminish buying power for our ex- 
ports and in a measure are a cause of our 
continued unemployment and continued 
lower prices to our farmers,” the President 
said: 


Wise and timely action should contribute to re- 
lieve the pressure of these adverse forces in foreign 
countries, and should assist in the reestablishment 
of confidence, thus forwarding political peace and 
economic stability in the world. 


Adjournment of all intergovernmental 
debt payments, argued the President, con- 
stitutes precisely such action. 


French Reservations 


The Hoover proposal was quickly ac- 
cepted by all the principal countries con- 
cerned, with the sole important exception 
of France. In its note of acceptance, the 
French Government, while emphasizing the 
adherence of France to the principle of com- 
plete postponement of debt payments 
enunciated by the President, proposed cer- 
tain modifications of detail. 

The principal French objection to the 
Hoover proposal was that it violated the 
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Young Plan. Under that Plan, the Ger- 
man reparation annuity was divided into 
two parts: the nonpostponable and the post- 
ponable. The nonpostponable part, which 
at present constitues over one-third of the 
total and of which France receives almost 
five-sixths, was defined in the Plan as 
“payable without any right of postpone- 
ment of any kind.” This provision of the 
Plan the French were not willing to violate. 
The French note on this point read as 
follows: 


But in view of the nature of the engagements 
freely undertaken, and only recently signed, under 
the Young Plan, and the solemnity with which it 
recognized the final and nonpostponable annuities, 
by which the necessary permanence of the prin- 
ciple of reparations was shown, there would be a 
grave risk of shaking confidence in the value of 
signatures and contracts, and thus of frustrating 
the end in view, if, in the proposed suspension of 
payments, the nonpostponable annuity were treated 
in the same way as the conditional annuity. * * * 

The government therefore feels that moral con- 
siderations of the highest order demand that, even 
during the period of delay suggested by President 
Hoover, the payment of the unconditional annuity 
shall in no way be deferred. 


However, while insisting on the preser- 
vation of the legal position, the French Gov- 
ernment expressed its willingness “to ask 
the French Parliament—reference to which 
is indispensable, as its authority is sover- 
eign—that France shall refrain, as a provi- 
sional measure and during a period of one 
year, from retaining any payment it shall 
receive from the Reich.” 

This France was prepared to do by plac- 
ing at the disposal of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements a sum equivalent to 
her share of the nonpostponable annuity for 
the purpose of turning the amount back to 
Germany in the form of loans. 

The French reply also raised the follow- 
ing two important points: 

The French Gevernment also considers that all 
necessary precautions should be taken that these 
sums, as well as those savings which result from 
reductions in the budget of the Reich as the result 
of the year’s suspension, shall be used only for 
economic purposes, measures being taken to pre- 
vent the financing of dumping. Finally, it would 
be advisable to arrange before the expiry of the 
period of one year that there should be an exam- 
ination of the measures to be taken by Germany 
for the resumption of payments 
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Franco-American Agreement 


The French reservations proved to be 
unacceptable to the American Government, 
and a series of negotiations were inaugu- 
rated in Paris, in which the United States 
was represented by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon and Ambassador Edge. In the 
course of these negotiations a number of 
other differences developed, and in the end 
agreement was reached only an the basic 
issues involved. 

The United States agreed to the French 
plan that payments on account of the non- 
postponable portion of the reparation an- 
nuity should be continued by Germany, but 
that the amounts should be turned back to 
the Reich through the instrumentality of 
the German railways. France agreed to 
drop her demand that of the amount made 
available by these payments, approximately 
one-sixth should be used for loans to other 
Central European countries and the re- 
mainder returned to Germany in the form 
of credit. A compromise was reached on the 
period during which Germany would be re- 
quired to repay the loans and the postponed 
payments. The French insisted on a short 
period, America on a long one. They com- 
promised on ten years. 

On three technical points no agreement 
was reached. They were concerned with an 
alternative method of providing credit re- 
lief to other Central European countries 
than Germany, the guarantee fund required 
from France under the terms of the Young 
Plan, and the continuation of contracts al- 
ready concluded for deliveries in kind. 
These questions, it was decided, would be 
placed in the hands of a committee of ex- 
perts. 


Profit and Loss Account 


With the conclusion of the Franco- 
American negotiations, the Hoover plan 
went into effect. The following table shows 
what it involves, in the way of gains or 
losses for the principal countries concerned. 
The figures do not include German pay- 
ments on account of the Dawes and the 
Young loans (about $38,500,000 for the 
moratorium year) which are specifically ex- 
cepted from the moratorium plan as consti- 
tuting government payments to private 
individuals, rather than to other govern- 
ments. 
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German Reparations 


Great Britain $82,500,000 
France 192,100,000 
Italy ....... whine 44,800,000 
Belgium (exclusive of mark claim) 24,700,000 
Roumania 2,900,000 
Jugo-Slavia 18,800,000 
Greece 1,600,000 
Portugal ... 3,100,000 
Japan ‘2 3,000,000 
Poland .... 100,000 


Total reparations exclusive of Belgian marks claim 
$373,600,000, of which $130,600,000 is uncondi- 
tional; $243,000,000 conditional. 

Belgian mark claim, left out of the above, 
$5,100,000. 

Outside of all these reparations agreements Ger- 
many has its settlement with the United States 
for Army costs and for claims, $15,700,000. 
Grand total net gain for Germany. .$394,400,000 


The United States Loses 


From Britain $159,927,000 


From France 39,994,000 
From Germany 15,700,000 
From Italy 14,602,000 
From others (approx.) 15,500,000 
Approximate total net loss 246,000,000 
France Loses 
From Germany .............. $192,100,000 
From others 1,834,000 
TRE Sein asi 4 daar ee arenes $193 ,934,000 
France Gains by Not Paying 
To Britain . $64,790,000 
To the United States 39,994,000 
Total ‘evembnpieouin . $104,784,000 
Net Loss for France .............. 89,150,000 
Britain Loses 
From France ............... $64,790,000 
From Germany ............ 82,500,000 
ae rrr 22,820,000 
From others 6,860,000 
Total ....... $176,970,000 
Britain Gains by Not Paying 
ee $1,215,000 
To the United States 150,927,000 
Tetel ..... : eer $161,142,000 
Net loss to Britain (not including re- 
mission of debts to British depend- 
encies) ir tee, Fete Paes 15,828,000 
Italy Loses 
From Britain $1,215,000 
From Germany 44,800,000 
Total slic cats $46.015,000 
Italy Gains by Not Paying 
To Britain sk Sit ts tigate hak ar tick $22,819,000 
To the United States .............. 14,602,000 
NT a - $37,420,000 
PT OD IIE. 6. bos done wedecie's 8,595,000 








The London Conference 


Delay in the inauguration of the Hoover 
plan, combined with other factors, resulted 
in the development of an acute financial 
crisis in Germany, which came to a head 
about the middle of July with the closing 
down of one of the largest German commer- 
cial banks, a sharp accentuation of flight of 
capital from the country, and increased 
withdrawals of foreign short-term funds. 
The panic was partly precipitated by the 
failure on the part of the German Govern- 
ment to obtain adequate foreign support. 
The President of the Reichsbank, Dr. Hans 
Luther, was sent abroad for the purpose of 
negotiating new credits. He was told in 
France that no new credits would be forth- 
coming unless they were accompanied by 
political guarantees on the part of Germany. 
The German Government refused to con- 
sider the question of guarantees. It intro- 
duced a series of drastic measures and for 
the time being staved off collapse. 

However, it was perfectly apparent that 
the future stability of Germany depended 
largely on her ability to come to friendly 
terms with France, one of the world’s prin- 
cipal money markets. Moreover, it was felt 
that the whole situation was serious enough 
to call for consultation among responsible 
representatives of the principal powers. 
Accordingly, on the invitation of the British 
Government, the representatives of seven 
countries—Great Britain, the United 
States, Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, 
and Japan—met in London on July 20. 
The United States was represented by Sec- 
retary of State Stimson. 

The London conference was preceded by 
a meeting between the principal Ministers 
of France and Germany, which took place 
on July 18 and 19 in Paris. At the conclu- 
sion of these conversations, the following 
statement was issued: 


In a recent message the Chancellor of the Ger- 
man state expressed a desire to establish direct 
contact with the French Government with the 
view of seeking means of working in common for 
improvement of the relations of the two countries. 

The head of the French Government sponta- 
neously replied that he viewed with satisfaction 
such an interview, the realization of which has 
been made all the more opportune by events which 
have affected the economic and financial situation 
of Germany and by the repercussion of that on 
other European states. 
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In consequence, the representatives of the two 
governments met in Paris on July 18 and 19, 
1931. They were in agreement in recognizing the 
importance of this meeting and in affirming that 
it should mark the beginning of a trusting col- 
laboration. 

The German Chancellor set forth the different 
aspects of the crisis from which his country is 
suffering. Representatives of the French Govern- 
ment, recognizing the gravity of this crisis, de- 
clared that, under the reserve of certain financial 
guarantees and measures of political appeasement, 
it would be ready later to discuss the terms of 
financial cooperation within an_ international 
framework. 

Right now the representatives of the two gov- 
ernments have desired to underline their desire to 
create between them, in every possible measure, 
conditions favorable to effective collaboration in 
both the political and economic fields; and they 
have agreed to begin associating their efforts so 
that credit and confidence may be restored in an 
atmosphere of calm and security. 


The Paris meeting no doubt contributed 
greatly to the success of the London con- 
ference, which, while it did not result in any 
startling proposals, did adopt a far-reaching 
plan of international assistance for Ger- 
many. 


International Aid for Germany 


The plan of aid for Germany adopted in 
London was based on an American pro- 
posal, transmitted to the conference through 
Secretary of State Stimson. In this pro- 
posal, principal emphasis was placed on the 
need of not withdrawing any more foreign 
short-term credits from Germany as the 
key to a reestablishment of stability in that 
country. The London conference accepted 
this proposition, and made a number of rec- 
ommendations for the purpose of putting it 
into effect. 

Under the agreement reached in London, 
the participating governments undertook to 
urge their respective banking communities 
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to grant Germany an extension for three 
months on the 100-million-dollar credit re- 
cently granted to Germany under the aus- 
pices of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments and to maintain the present volume 
of short-term credits to Germany. They 
also undertook to arrange with the Bank 
for International Settlements to set up a 
committee which would determine what ad- 
ditional credits Germany requires and work 
out a plan for converting some of the exist- 
ing short-term credits into long-term obliga- 
tions. 

The communique issued by the confer- 
ence ended with the statement that “the 
conference considers that if these measures 
are carried through, they will form a basis 
for more permanent action to follow.” 


Steps Still to Be Taken 


At the present time (end of July), two 
important actions are still to be taken to 
bring the Hoover debt holiday plan into 
complete operation. First, the committee 
of experts set up under the Franco-Ameri- 
can agreement met in London on July 17, 
but adjourned pending the conclusion of 
the conference of Ministers. It is still to 
resume its work on the various minor points 
of disagreement. And second, the Con- 
gress of the United States is still to pass on 
the Hoover plan. 

In making his proposal, President Hoover 
stated that he did so “subject to confirma- 
tion by Congress.” Such confirmation is 
necessary because the American debt set- 
tlements provide for only partial, rather 
than complete, postponement of payments 
of the kind called for in the Hoover plan. 
Congress is to pass on the plan at its next 
session in December. Since, however, the 
proposal, before its announcement, had been 
submitted by the President to a group of 
influential leaders in both houses of Con- 
gress and approved by them, there seems 
little doubt that the body as a whole will 
give its approval. 


The International Chamber of Commerce 


Resolution Giving Views on Arms, Debts and Tariffs 


HE general resolution adopted by the 
International Chamber of Commerce on 
May 9, contained the following paragraphs: 
1. The International Chamber has re- 
peatedly emphasized the fact that war is 





the greatest barrier to social and economic 
progress, and the establishment of higher 
living standards is dependent primarily on 
the maintenance of peace. The Chamber 
commends the efforts being made by the 
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governments of the world to reduce arma- 
ments to the lowest possible limit, and urges 
not only that there should be no relaxation 
of this effort, but rather that it should be 
redoubled. The attainment of this objec- 
tive would relieve the peoples of all nations 
of heavy burdens of taxation. 

2. International obligations have been 
made definite in amount and in terms as be- 
tween nations. The integrity of such obli- 
gations is always fundamental to the main- 
tenance of international credit and to the 
expansion of commerce and industry. The 
observance of this essential principle, how- 
ever, is not inconsistent with an impartial 
examination of the effects of these obliga- 
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tion on international trade, if warranted by 
changed economic conditions, such exami- 
nation to be based on the principles laid 
down by the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at its congresses. 

3. National and international trade 
should be encouraged by the removal of 
every obstacle possible. Tariffs should not 
discriminate unfairly between nations. Em- 
bargoes should be exercised only against 
dumping or other unfair practices. The ma- 
chinery provided by some countries for the 
adjustment of tariff inequalities should be 
utilized without delay, and all nations 
should unite in an effort to remove all un- 
justifiable restrictions. 


League of Nations Activities 


ECENT activities in Geneva have in- 

cluded the 63d session of the Council 
of the League, the Commission of Inquiry 
for European Union, the Conference for the 
Limitation of Drug Manufacture, the 
Health Committee, the Financial Commit- 
tee, the Transit Committee, the Fiscal Com- 
mittee, and the committee studying the 
general convention for improving means 
for preventing war. 

The 63d session of the Council was held 
at Geneva from May 18 to 23, with the 
German Foreign Minister, Dr. Curtius, in 
the Chair. Of the fourteen members, nine 
were represented by their Foreign Minis- 
ters, namely, Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Irish Free State, Italy, Norway, 
Poland, Spain, and Yugoslavia. The prin- 
cipal questions dealt with at this session 
concerned the Austro-German Protocol for 
a Customs Union, the preparation of the 
disarmament conference, the protection of 
minorities in Poland, the relations between 
Poland and Danzig, Polish-Lithuanian rela- 
tions, and the position of the Memel terri- 
tory. 

The Council was able to place on record 
the formal accession of Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, India, New Zealand, and France to 
the General Act for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes, and the promise 
of the Italian Government to accede shortly. 

At the request of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the Council authorized the League 
Technical Organizations to collaborate with 
China. 


Another important decision concerned 
the final approval of the Convention and 
Charter of the International Agricultural 
Mortgage Credit Company. The Conven- 
tion was signed by sixteen states at the final 
meeting of the Eurepean Commission of 
Inquiry. 

The European Commission of Inquiry 
proceeded to a thorough discussion of the 
world economic depression, insofar as it af- 
fects Europe as a whole. It appointed a 
series of subcommittees which are meeting 
during the summer to study various ques- 
tions submitted. 

The Health Committee met at the be- 
ginning of the month, when it reviewed the 
work of the health organization from Octo- 
ber to March. 

The Fiscal Committee met, as usual, 
shortly before the Council, mainly to per- 
fect a scheme for the creation of the Inter- 
national Agricultural Mortgage Credit 
Company. 

The committee for the preparation of a 
general convention for improving means of 
preventing war also met before the Council 
and succeeded in drawing up a text which 
will be submitted to the next Assembly. 

The Transit Committee, the Fiscal Com- 
mittee, and the Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Drug Manufacture lasted into the 
month of June. 

The Austro-German Protocol for the 
establishment o° a Customs Union aroused 
no little discussion in the Council, a number 
of the staies considering it contrary to the 
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stipulations set forth in existing treaties. 
Upon the motion of Mr. Henderson of 
Great Britain, the matter was settled for 
the moment by referring the following ques- 
tion to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice: 


Would a regime established between Germany 
and Austria on the basis and within the limits of 
the principles laid down by the Protocol of March 
19, 1931, the text of which is annexed to the pres- 
ent request, be compatible with Article 88 of the 
Treaty of St. Germain and with Protocol No. 1 
signed at Geneva on October 4, 1923? 


This question has been submitted for an 
advisory opinion to the Court, and the 
Court now has it under consideration. 

The Commission of Inquiry for Euro- 
pean Union has appointed a Subcommittee 
on Procedure and Drafting to prepare 
methods to be adopted for the establish- 
ment of definite and practical proposals in 
the light of the various suggestions sub- 
mitted. The Committee agreed on thirteen 
resolutions, and adjourned to meet again on 
September 3. . 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice ended its twenty-first session on 
May 15. Another extraordinary session 
convened in July. On May 15 the Court 
gave an advisory opinion on the question: 


Can the children who were excluded from the 
German minority schools on the basis of the lan- 
guage tests provided for in the Council’s resolution 
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of March 12, 1927, be now, by reason of the cir- 
cumstance, refused access to these schools?” 


By eleven votes to one the Court an- 
swered this question in the negative. 

The acting President of the Council has 
summoned the Twelfth Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva on Monday 
September 7, 1931, at 10.30 a.m. The pro- 
visional agenda includes the following items: 
The report of the Secretary-General on the 
work of the League since the last Assembly ; 
the report of the Commission of Inquiry 
for a European Union; the report of the 
special committee for drawing up a general 
convention to improve the means of pre- 
venting war; the codification of interna- 
tional law; procedure to be followed in the 
case of conventions negotiated under the 
auspicies of the League; amendments of the 
Covenant to bring it into harmony with 
the Paris Pact; the proposal of the Finnish 
Government to give the Permanent Court 
of International Justice jurisdiction as a 
tribunal of appeal in respect to arbitral 
tribunals; reports of various committees on 
technical organizations, on opium, on the 
protection and welfare of children, on in- 
tellectual cooperation, on slavery, on penal 
administration, on the International Nan- 
sen Office for Refugees. 

The Assembly will elect, concurrently 
with the Council, three nonpermanent 
members to succeed Spain, Persia and 
Venezuela, whose terms of office expire in 
1931. Only Spain has been authorized to 
stand to reelection. 


A DECLARATION. 
By Joun Ruskin (1819-1900) 


I trust in the nobleness of human nature, in the majesty of its 
faculties, the fulness of its mer¢y, and the joy of its love. 


And I will strive to love my neighbor as myself, and even when 


I cannot, will act as if I did. 


I will not kill or hurt any livin 


any beautiful thing, 


} ng creature needlessly, nor destroy 
but will strive to save and comfort all gentle 


life and guard and perfect all natural beauty on earth. 

I will strive to raise my own body and soul daily into all the 
higher powers of duty and happiness, not in rivalship or contention 
with others, but for the help, delight, and honor of others, and for 


the joy and peace of my own life. 















The Progress of International Pacific 
Settlement on the South American 
Continent 


By JAMES OLIVER MURDOCK 


Assistant Solicitor of the Department of State 


“FTVHE South American Republics—Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Brazil, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, Uru- 

guay and Argentina—enjoy a unique place 

in the history and development of interna- 
tional pacific settlement. Unlike Europe, 
where most international problems were ap- 

proached until after 1918 in a spirit of mili- 

tarism and the balance of power, the South 

American Republics have relied principally 

on pacific adjustment. They have been 

guided by the precept that ‘war is the most 
cruel, the most fruitless and most danger- 
ous expedient for the settlement of inter- 
national differences.’ They have not en- 
tertained the illusion that war is an alter- 
native to pacific settlement. Rather, they 
have realized that war is waged to secure 
an objective, be it right or wrong. Pacific 
settlement, on the other hand, rests upon 
the firm foundation of justice and reason.” 

These are the words with which I began my 

address before the Institute of Public Af- 

fairs, July 3, at the University of Virginia. 

Upon the request of the Editor of the Advo- 

cate of Peace, I am glad to restate here 

other facts and views which I ventured to 
set forth on that occasion. 

An outstanding anomaly in the progress 
of civilization has been the development 
of the judicial process within national 
boundaries as contrasted with the preserva- 
tion of the right to use unbridled force in 
the conduct of international relations. 
While nations have required their citizens 
to resort to courts to settle their disputes, 
they have been slow to submit the rights 
and duties of the state in its relations with 
other states to the judicial process. The 
South American Republics early realized 
that nations should resort to courts as well 
as their citizens. Happily most of the na- 
tions of the world have now renounced war 
as an instrument of national policy. The 
signatories of the multilatoral Anti-War 
Treaty also agree that the settlement of all 
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disputes shall never be sought except by 
pacific means. This is the positive, con- 
structive article of the treaty. 


Pacific Settlement 


In its essentials, international pacific set- 
tlement does not differ materially from pa- 
cific settlement between man and man. If 
two men are unable to compose their differ- 
ences by direct negotiations, they resort to 
a neutral, a judge, or a court. So with na- 
tions who desire to adjust their differences 
amicably. The principles and analogies 
taken over bodily from municipal law into 
international law far outnumber the princi- 
ples of international law which are unique. 
The state is but the highest form of legal 
or corporate entity. In international law, 
it has rights and duties like corporations 
and individuals in municipal law. The 
South American Republics, with their com- 
mon background of Iberian law, have de- 
veloped a keen appreciation of this fact. 

Numerous boundary disputes were inher- 
ited by South American countries, due to 
vague old Spanish grants and inadequate 
surveys. These disputes have been settled 
in most cases by resort to arbitration. One 
of the outstanding cases involved the boun- 
dary between Argentina and Chile. The 
long Andean boundary between the two 
states had been difficult to determine. It 
was the subject of unsuccessful arbitrations 
under conventions of April 17, 1896, and 
November 2, 1898. By 1902 national feel- 
ing was running high. Rivalry in the build- 
ing of fleets was depleting the national bud- 
gets of both countries. Argentina took the 
initiative and through its Minister to Chile 
proposed a general and obligatory arbitra- 
tion treaty and an agreement for the limi- 
tation of armament. Conventions were 
signed on May 28, 1902, limiting arma- 
ments for five years and providing for gen- 
eral arbitration for all controversies. The 
limitation of armament convention was 
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fully executed and friendly relations were 
restored, which have resulted in receding 
naval strength in both countries. The arbi- 
tration of the Andean boundary was suc- 
cessful. To commemorate these events a 
statue of Christ, the Prince of Peace, was 
unveiled on March 13, 1904, under the aus- 
pices of both countries. It stands on a pin- 
nacle of the Andes, 14,000 feet above the 
sea, on the boundary line. An inspiring 
replica of the Christ of the Andes has been 
placed in the Peace Palace at The Hague, 
where the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice hold their sessions. 


In addition to numerous boundary dis- 
putes, the South American countries have 
from time to time due to revolutions been 
confronted with claims of foreign countries 
for the injury to the person and property 
of their citizens. Revolutionary disturb- 
ances have caused serious injury to the in- 
terests of nationals of various countries. 
Damages were substantial and the foreigner 
and his government were frequently un- 
willing to accept the decisions of local tribu- 
nals respecting the damages involved. This 
created a situation where foreign govern- 
ments espoused the claims of their nationals 
and demanded an international adjudica- 
tion of the claims. 

Mixed Claims Commissions were organ- 
ized pursuant to international agreements 
for the purpose of determining if there was 
state responsibility for the injury to for- 
eigners, and if so the amount of damages 
which should be paid. These claims com- 
missions have adjudicated a large number 
of claims, and political intervention has 
been avoided. The establishment of claims 
commissions was originally accepted by 
South American states as a way out of 
awkward situations. Later they came to 
resent this method of taking cases of in- 
demnity out of the jurisdiction of national 
courts. Since the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury there has been a persistent effort on 
the part of South American States to estab- 
lish rules of international law which would 
curtail international interposition. 


The purpose of the Calvo Doctrine was 
to preclude a foreigner, who had a contract 
with a South American State, from resort- 
ing to international reclamation in the 
event of a dispute regarding the contract. 
While most powers have been unwilling to 
accept the full implications of this doctrine, 
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it has nevertheless served to emphasize the 

rule that international interposition may 

not be resorted to until after the exhaus- 

tion of local judicial remedies. Interposi- 

tion should then only take place in the 

event that there has been a denial of jus- . 
tice in the local courts. 

The Drago Doctrine was based on the 
principle “that the public debt cannot occa- 
sion armed intervention nor even the actual 
occupation of the territory of American na- 
tions by a European power.” This doctrine 
finally led to The Hague Convention on the 
limitation of force in the collection of con- 
tract debts. This convention provided the 
alternative of arbitration and submission 
to the award. This solution was accepted 
with alacrity by the South American Re- 
publics, because of their great devotion to 
international arbitration. 

Practically all international controver- 
sies of prime importance, which have arisen 
on the South American continent have been 
settled by pacific means. Arbitration is to- 
day a deep rooted and fundamental prin- 
ciple of national policy of the South Amer- 
ican Republics. Several of their constitu- 
tions provided that arbitration must be re- 
sorted to before war can be declared. 


Pacific Settlement Treaties 


The vast majority of disputes which are 
handled through foreign offices are disposed 
of by direct negotiations. Only a small 
proportion of differences which arise be- 
tween states require adjudication by inter- 
national tribunals. The situation is not un- 
like that which prevails in the ordinary in- 
tercourse between individuals. It is the 
unusual or doubtful case which requires 
judicial settlement. The foreign office of a 
government is its department of peace. Its 
primary function is to adjust international 
difficulties amicably. When war breaks 
out, the reason is frequently given that di- 
plomacy has failed. 

The foreign offices of the South Ameri- 
can Republics have appreciated their high 
mission of preserving international peace. 
They have realized that, when cases arise 
which defy solutions through direct nego- 
tiations, it is most convenient to have read- 
ily at hand an obligatory arbitration or con- 
ciliation treaty which may be invoked. An 
obligatory treaty provides for arbitration 
or conciliation generally, before disputes 
arise. It is dangerous for states in time of 
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tranquility and friendly relations to fail 
to provide orderly processes for the adjust- 
ment of differences which may arise in the 
future. When an acute controversy is 
pending, time may not be available to ne- 
gotiate treaties before there is a breach of 
the peace. 

Treaties providing for pacific settlement 
of a general character between South Amer- 
ican States have approached the subject 
from three different angles: 

1. Treaties providing for commissions of 
inquiry. 

2. Treaties providing for inquiry and 
conciliation. 

3. Treaties providing for arbitration. 


Gondra Treaty 


The most important agreement between 
South American States providing for com- 
missions of inquiry is the Gondra Treaty, 
signed at the Fifth Pan-American Confer- 
ence at Santiago, Chile, on May 3, 1923. 
It provides that all disputes shall be sub- 
mitted for investigation and report, which 
it has been impossible to submit to arbitra- 
tion in accordance with existing treaties. It 
excludes questions which affected the con- 
stitutions of the parties having no general 
treaties of arbitration. It also excluded 
questions already settled by other treaties, 
provided that cases shall be submitted in 
which circumstances render all negotiations 
between the parties impossible and where 
there is imminent danger of armed conflict. 
In order to submit a case to investigation 
and report under this commission of inquiry 
treaty, it is not necessary for both parties 
to agree to the submission. 

The shortcomings of the Gondra Treaty 
are not only the questions which are ex- 
cepted from its jurisdiction, but there is 
the further fact that it provided only for 
inquiry and report. It failed to make pro- 
vision for the commissions to exercise con- 
ciliatory functions. This rendered the 
commissions of inquiry impotent to use 
their good offices to bring the parties to a 
dispute into agreement. This omission 
caused many of the delegates to the Inter- 
national Conference of American States on 
Conciliation and Arbitration which met in 
Washington in December, 1928, to feel 
that the Gondra Treaty required amplifi- 
cation. 
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General Convention of Inter-American 
Conciliation 


The International Conference of Ameri- 
can States on Conciliation and Arbitration 
was confronted with the problem of ex- 
tending the scope of the Gondra inquiry 
treaty of 1923 and avoiding multiplicity 
of international commissions. The Gondra 
Treaty had already been ratified by fifteen 
states. To provide for independent com- 
missions of conciliation would unnecessa- 
rily complicate the machinery of pacific set- 
tlement. Therefore, the happy plan was 
seized upon of preparing a conciliation con- 
vention supplementary to the 1923 com- 
mission of inquiry treaty. 

The General Convention of Inter-Amer- 
ican conciliation signed at the Washington 
conference provides that the commissions 
of inquiry under the Gondra Treaty shall 
have conciliatory powers in all cases which 
may have arisen or may arise. 

Article 3 of the Conciliation Convention 
provides that the permanent commissions, 
created by the Gondra Treaty and consist- 
ing of the three senior American diplomatic 
agents in Montevideo and Washington, 
shall also exercise conciliatory functions. 
Some delicacy was felt about conferring 
upon the permanent commissions the con- 
ciliatory function, because of the fear that 
they might inject themselves unnecessarily 
into the ordinary conduct of diplomatic re- 
lations between states. A clause was 
therefore inserted in Article 3 which pro- 
vides that the two permanent commissions 
shall act on their own motion only when it 
appears that there is a “prospect of distur- 
bance of peaceful relations.” 

One of the principal values of the Gon- 
dra inquiry treaty as supplemented by the 
Conciliation Convention is that they pro- 
vide an ample cooling-off time for the par- 
ties, so that their mature judgments may 
prevail over their emotions. In all, the 
parties to a dispute may be obligated to de- 
lay a period of at least two years before 
recovering liberty of action. 

The advantage of the inquiry and con- 
ciliation commission is that it may be en- 
trusted with delicate questions of a politi- 
cal nature, without loss of prestige or ulti- 
mate liberty of action to the parties. The 
disadvantage is that the parties to a dis- 
pute are not bound to accept the recom- 
mendations of the commission and the ques- 
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tion may remain unsettled. However, the 
arrangement has potentialities for the so- 
lution of questions of a non-legal nature. 


Bilateral Arbitration Treaties 


The South American States have been 
active throughout the past century in the 
negotiation of arbitration treaties. Bilat- 
eral treaties may be conveniently classified 
according to the questions which are ex- 
cepted from arbitration. For example, in 
a treaty between Chile and Uruguay, signed 
on February 27, 1915, provision is made for 
commissions of inquiry and for arbitration. 
However, questions which affect the sov- 
ereignty, honor or vital interests of either 
country, constitutional provisions or inter- 
ests of third states are excepted from the 
treaty. Such nebulous concepts as sover- 
eignty, national honor and vital interests 
form the bases for disputes as to their 
meaning and are illusory. 

On May 18, 1899, Brazil and Chile 
signed a liberal treaty, which provides for 
the arbitration of all disputes of a legal 
nature. This treaty covers the appropriate 
field of arbitration, if the arbitral process 
is to be considered as assimilated to law. 

The Argentine Republic has signed trea- 


ties with Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
Chile, Brazil and Colombia which provide 
for the arbitration of all disputes which do 
not affect the constitution of either party. 
While such a treaty may appear to be broad 
in its scope, it is nevertheless illusory. 
Either party may by the expedient of 
changing its own constitution except ques- 
tions from the arbitral field. 


The broadest possible form of arbitra- 
tion treaties have been signed between Bo- 
livia and Peru, Ecuador, Uruguay, Colom- 
bia and Venezuela and between Uruguay 
and Brazil, Peru and Venezuela, and be- 
tween Brazil and Peru. This form of treaty 
provides that all disputes shall be submitted 
to arbitration. It is noteworthy that this 
broad form of bilateral arbitration treaty is 
the most numerous type at present in vogue 
on the South American continent. No dis- 
tinction is drawn between legal and politi- 
cal disputes. The treaty is apparently based 
upon the premise that international law 
controls the entire field of international 
relations. This is indeed a forward looking 
treaty. It demonstrates the devotion to 


arbitral settlement of the South American 
Republics. 
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General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitra- 
tion 


While bilateral treaties have formed the 
principal bases for the development of arbi- 
tration between the South American States, 
each Pan-American Conference has made an 
effort to further the cause of international 
arbitration. At the 1889 conference, an 
arbitration treaty was prepared which was 
not ratified by the signatory powers. At 
the second conference in 1902 in Mexico 
City another unsuccessful attempt was 
made to prepare a multilateral arbitration 
treaty. A protocol of adherence by the 
American Republics to The Hague Con- 
vention of 1899 for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes was signed at the 
Mexico City conference. This conference 
also prepared a treaty for the arbitration 
of pecuniary claims. At the fourth con- 
ference in Buenos Aires in 1910 the pecun- 
iary claims convention was reenacted by a 
new convention to remain in force indefi- 
nitely. In 1923 at the fifth conference in 
Santiago, a resolution was adopted, favor- 
ing the development of conciliation, judi- 
cial settlement and arbitration. 

When the sixth Pan-American Confer- 
ence met in Havana in 1927, the report of 
the subcommittee on pacific settlement was 
presented only a few days before the time 
fixed for the adjournment of the confer- 
ence. Rather than attempt to deal with 
this important question in a summary man- 
ner, the Havana conference adopted a reso- 
lution providing for the calling of a special 
conference with an agenda limited to con- 
ciliation and arbitration. The resolution 
also contains specific provisions regarding 
the scope of the proposed treaties: Pur- 
suant to the above resolution the Confer- 
ence of American States on Conciliation 
and Arbitration met in Washington on De- 
cember 10, 1928. 

Part of the work of this conference has 
already been described in discussing the 
General Convention of Inter-American 
Conciliation. The conference also signed 
a general treaty of inter-American arbitra- 
tion. The purpose of this treaty was to 
provide for the solution of legal disputes. 

The scope of this treaty is defined in Ar- 
ticle 1. It provides for the submission to 
arbitration of all differences of an inter- 
national character which have arisen or 
may arise between the parties by virtue of 
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the claim of right made by one against the 
other under treaty or otherwise. In addi- 
tion to the above definition of a judicial 
question, the following categories of ques- 
tions of a judicial character were enumer- 
ated: 

(a) The interpretation of a treaty. 

(6) Any question of international law. 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation. 

(d) The nature and extent of the repa- 
ration to be made for the breach of an in- 
ternational obligation. 

It is interesting to note that the same 
categories of judicial questions are enumer- 
ated in Article 36 of the statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 

Questions which are excepted from the 
provisions of the treaty are described in 
Article 2._ However, Article 1 of the treaty 
excepts by definition those questions which 
are not juridical in their nature, thereby 
leaving all political questions, which in 
their nature are not susceptible to arbitral 
settlement, to settlement by conciliatory 
procedure. Subsection (a) of Article 2 ex- 
cepts questions that are within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of any of the parties to the 
dispute and are not controlled by interna- 
tional Jaw. To simply exclude domestic 
questions generally would have resulted in 
a failure to recognize the fact that certain 
angles of so-called domestic questions may 
have been brought within the control of 
international law through treaty or other- 
wise. The exception is thus limited by 
existing international law at the time a case 
arises. Subsection (6) of Article 2 excepts 
those controversies which affect the inter- 
est or refer to the action of a state not a 
party to the treaty. 

The two definite exceptions made in the 
treaty are a splendid commentary on the 
development of the international mind in 
the last two decades. Catch-all exceptions 
such as vital interest, national honor, sov- 
ereignty, territorial integrity, independence, 
and constitutional questions, were happily 
omitted. 

Article 3 of the treaty makes provision 
for the selection of a court. The parties 
may agree upon any tribunal. They may 


consequently refer a case to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Considera- 
tions which may commend such a selection 
are the continuity of judicial responsibility 
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of the World Court, the fact that eleven in- 
dependent jurists decide each case, and 
the further consideration that the Court is 
a permanently organized institution. If the 
parties fail to agree upon a tribunal pro- 
vision is made for the selection of a special 
court, the fifth arbitrator being selected by 
jurists instead of by political means. Ar- 
ticle 4 provides for the negotiation of a 
special agreement to arbitrate a_ specific 
case. No provision is made for the refer- 
ence of the special agreement to legislative 
bodies with a view to securing their advice 
and consent to ratification. This proce- 
dure is in accord with the trend of inter- 
national arbitration. 

Article 7 of the general treaty of inter- 
American arbitration provides that the 
award settles the dispute definitively and 
without appeal. Such a provision consti- 
tutes one of the principal differences be- 
tween conciliatory proceedings and judicial 
settlement. 

In signing the treaty a number of states 
appended reservations. Most of these res- 
ervations provided that local remedies of 
foreign claimants must be exhausted in the 
national courts before resort can be had to 
international arbitration. This is a well- 
recognized rule of international law. 

Certain nations reserved as to questions 
which have their origin in situations ante- 
dating the treaty, while other nations made 
reservations as to matters controlled by in- 
ternational agreements now in force. Boli- 
via and Paraguay made reservations regard- 
ing territorial controversies. 

In order to facilitate the withdrawal of 
these reservations by unilateral action, a 
protocol of progressive arbitration was 
signed at the Washington conference. It 
provides that any party to the treaty may 
at any time by an appropriate instrument 
abandon in whole or in part stipulated ex- 
ceptions in the treaty or reservations at- 
tached by it thereto. This flexible provis- 
ion renders it possible to broaden the scope 
of obligatory arbitration without the neces- 
sity of a new treaty. 

The work of the International Confer- 
ence of American States on Conciliation 
and Arbitration demonstrates the advan- 
tages of an international legislative body 
with a limited agenda. The conciliation 
and arbitration treaties signed at the 
Washington conference represents the in- 
tensive work of most competent jurists of 
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the western hemisphere. These treaties 
merit the greatest consideration and it is 
to be hoped that they will receive the ratifi- 
cation of all of the American Republics. 


Archbishop Séderblom—Nobel 
Peace Prize Winner 


By NABOTH HEDIN 


Archbishop Séderblom died at Upsala, July 12. The following article written some 


weeks ago—descriptive of ‘‘Scandinavia’s most beloved churchman,” leading exponent 
of church unity in the interest of universal peace, is therefore peculiarly appropriate 
at this time.—Eritor. 


| es the winners of the Nobel Peace 
Prize during the past thirty years, 
Archbishop Séderblom of Sweden is the 
first clergyman, and to my mind the most 
surprising thing about him is that he is 
an archbishop. With that title I somehow 
associate a rather pompous, almost unreal 
personality, with “the lugubrious remote- 
ness of spiritual superiority,” to quote a 
Swedish writer; whereas Nathan Séder- 
blom, or just “Nathan,” as he is called by 
his friends in Sweden, is so human and so 
full of understanding for ordinary people, 
that one wonders how he became a prince 
of the church. 


Friendliness 


While working for his doctor’s degree 
at the Sorbonne more than thirty years 
ago, he was also pastor of the Swedish 
Church in Paris as well as missionary to 
the Swedish sailors in the ports of Calais, 
Boulogne and Dunkirk. Among his parish- 
ioners in Paris were the officials of the 
Swedish Legation and such distinguished 
painters as Anders Zorn and Nils Forsberg; 
but he alse had to serve as spiritual and 
sometimes temporal adviser to the Swedish 
denizens of the Latin quarter, and they 
often rivaled the sailors in their exigencies. 

Once he helped a Swedish seamstress by 
inducing the wives of the Swedish diplo- 
mats to buy their corsets of her; and at 
another time he obtained a loan out of the 
church funds for a young Swedish dancer, 
so she could buy a spangled skirt. Was 
she not also an artist and in need of the 
implements of her profession? His home 
was one of the Swedish art centers in Paris; 
and one summer he bucked up the char- 
acter of a failing Swedish painter by spend- 
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Provided both instruments are adopted by 
all the American Republics, these two mul- 
tilateral treaties will serve the purpose of 
420 bilateral agreements. 


ing his vacation with him in a little house 
near Calais, at the same time getting him 
a commission to paint a new altar piece for 
the church. Begging for others is one of 
his habits, whether for missionaries or war 
prisoners; and having been brought up in 
a poor country minister’s home in northern 
Sweden, the oldest of many children, he 
knows the feel of Nature’s pain. 


Peace Interests 


Among his parishioners in Paris was also 
Alfred Nobel, the inventor of dynamite and 
the donor of the prizes. In his address of 
acceptance at Oslo, Archbishop Sdderblom 
said he was probably the first winner of a 
prize who had known the founder person- 
ally. In fact, he officiated at his funeral. 
It was known that Nobel dispensed an ex- 
tensive charity; and it is probable that 
Reverend Séderblom interceded with him 
for worthy applicants. 

“The Peace Prize was not to be an atone- 
ment for his high explosives,” said Dr. 
Sdderblom in his Nobel address at Oslo. 
“On the contrary, he believed that the per- 
fection of them would render war so de- 
structive as to make it impossible—a hope 
in which he was greviously deceived. But 
he also understood that real peace must 
come from within and that it needs to be 
encouraged and fostered by positive as well 
as by negative means. He therefore speci- 
fied in his will that the peace prize should 
be awarded to workers for the fraterniza- 
tion of the peoples and specifically to the 
organizers of international peace con- 
gresses.” 

In this respect Archbishop Sédderblom 
has earned the honor by reason of his labors 
for church unity and in particular by his 
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arduous efforts to get the various denomi- 
nations together at international confer- 
ences. Such a one was held in Stockholm 
in 1925; and it will be repeated in London 
in 1935. At the Stockholm conference he 
was not only the chief host, but also the 
guiding spirit; and though nothing revo- 
lutionary resulted, a permanent organization 
was set up, so that the machinery for the 
next meeting is already at work. 


Universality 


It is probable that no Protestant clergy- 
man of our times has so many contacts and 
so many interests in all parts of the world 
as Archbishop Séderblom. As a tribute to 
his leadership and zeal for church unity he 
has been called sometimes the “Protestant 
Pope” and sometimes a “Modern Luther.” 
Few men of our age are more learned or 
more effective in popular appeal. He speaks 
several languages fluently, and besides the 
doctor’s degree from the Sorbonne, holds 
honorary degrees from nearly a dozen 
European universities, including Berlin and 
Oxford. For two years before his eleva- 
tion to the archbishopric at Upsala, he was 
professor of Comparative History of Re- 
ligions at the University of Leipzig, and 
his writings on professional topics have 
been published in several languages. He is 
a member of the Swedish Academy which 
awards the Nobel Prize in Literature, and 
has been pro-chancellor of the University 
of Upsala. While in the United States in 
1923, he preached at such American uni- 
versities as Harvard, Yale, Columbia and 
the University of Chicago. If there ever 
was an internationally minded man, Arch- 
bishop Séderblom is one. 


Romantic Color 


But greater than all these honors and 
feats of learning is the man himself, a 
picturesque, warm-blooded individual, a 
truly romantic figure in a mechanistic age. 
In the succession of bishops at Upsala, he is 
the 70th and the 62nd archbishop; and 
among his predecessors have been several 
colorful personalities, such as Jons Bengts- 
son Oxenstierna, of whom I read as a boy 
that at the beginning of the 16th century 
he led a rebellion against the king. He 
was himself of noble birth, relatively 
wealthy and as administrator of the episco- 
pal estates able to equip and order out a 
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respectable force of horsemen. These he 
commanded himself; and dropping his sur- 
plice and chasuble, he appeared before the 
altar at the Upsala Cathedral in full armor 
to say the farewell mass. In battle he was 
defeated and came to an evil end. Other- 
wise, he might have made himself king. 

Even in my own childhood there was an 
archbishop at Upsala who was a member 
of the national parliament; and thanks to 
his forceful personality he became so 
powerful politically that at one time he 
was thought of as a candidate for the pre- 
miership. Of his autocratic manners and 
unconventional repartee, there are still 
many amusing anecdotes current in Swe- 
den. 

Not that Archbishop Séderblom himself 
is a subdued personality or unconscious 
of the dignity of his office. On the con- 
trary, being a true son of the north, he 
likes colorful vestments and ornate rituals. 
In recent years he has done much to rescue 
the Swedish Lutheran Church service from 
the bleakness that in my youth threatened 
to rival the gloom of the Puritans. Like 
most successful clergymen he is a consum- 
mate actor and a skillful stage manager. 
His temperament is that of an artist. His 
manners and gestures lively; his voice 
agreeable and his personal charm irresist- 
ible. His profession he regards as closely 
allied to that of the artist, and when pro- 
fessor of theology at Upsala he urged his 
students to take inspiration from the work- 
ers in the fine arts. 


In America 


As a university student at the age of 
twenty-four he visited the United States on 
his first trip abroad, being a Swedish dele- 
gate to one of the first international Chris- 
tian Student Conferences at Northfield, 
Massachusetts, where he met the great 
American revivalist, Dwight L. Moody, 
whom he greatly admired. To this day he 
likes to sing the Sankey hymns. He also 
made short visits to both Yale and Har- 
vard. Dr. John R. Mott has been his life- 
long friend since then. 

When I first saw him he was on his 
second visit to the United States, a propa- 
ganda trip in the interest of church unity 
and international peace. After having 
preached at Appleton Chapel at Harvard 
in the morning, he was scheduled to speak 
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at Tremont Temple in Boston in the after- 
noon. My motive for attending, I confess, 
was pure curiosity. I had read about his 
titles and his honors, but I knew nothing 
about the man. To tell the truth, my ex- 
pectations were not high. In France I had 
heard such orators as Réné Viviani and 
Aristide Briand, to say nothing of men 
like Lloyd George and President Wilson. 
The Swedish archbishop would probably 
be a stilted speaker and a bore, I thought. 


But I soon had my awakening. There 
were some preliminary numbers of local 
talent, a hymn or two, a prayer and some 
choral singing, and then the Archbishop 
himself arose. Perhaps I ought to say he 
leaped into the center of the platform, with 
such agility did he move. He wore no 
vestments; only the conventional! black of 
a cleric, his only ornament being his epis- 
copal insignia, a large gilt cross, dangling 
from his throat. 

Now a Swedish-American audience any- 
where is apt to be respectful and attentive, 
but not exactly exuberant or volatile, at 
least not in Boston; and yet the Arch- 
bishop had hardly spoken his first sentence, 
before I could feel that he had the entire 
crowd as though hypnotized. It was not 
formal oratory, and yet it was something 
so eloquent that it seemed bewitching. 
When he had. spoken for a few minutes he 
suddenly began to read a formal procla- 
mation or greeting from the king of Swe- 
den, and instantaneously as though the 
crowded Tremont Temple had been a coun- 
try church in Sweden, everybody rose with 
a sort of military vim. The speed of it sur- 
prised me. I had seen no sign to rise from 
the Archbishop. It was his tone of voice, 
I suppose. 

He spoke first in Swedish to the old- 
timers and then to the younger generation 
in English. He used no flattery; but on 
the contrary was at times quite severe, yet 
also light and humorous, for relief. I once 
heard General Ballington Booth address a 
Salvation Army meeting in Brooklyn, and 
I found Archbishop Séderblom his equal in 
popular appeal. Like the rest, I drank in 


every word as though it had been a stimu- 
lating beverage and with every sentence, 
I wondered what he would say next. 

“What a political spellbinder he would 
have been,” I reflected, as my mind wan- 
dered back to the final “Bull Moose” ral- 
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lies in the old Madison Square Garden in 
New York and to the turbulent sessions I 
had witnessed from the press gallery in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. His prede- 
cessor, Jons Bengtsson Oxenstierna, may 
have been a doughty leader of men; but in 
these days of general suffrage and repre- 
sentative government, an orator like Dr. 
Sdderblom has at least equal potentiality 
for political power. When he finished, I 
could not resist the impulse to climb up on 
the platform and shake his hand. 

“When history finally decides who has 
most stirred the imagination of the Swedish 
people in recent years—Hjalmar Branting 
or Nathan Séderblom—” writes Dr. Lydia 
Wahlstrém in a recent issue of a Swedish 
periodical, “I wonder whether it will not be 
the latter who will carry the decision.” 

In Paris, before and during the Peace 
Conference, I had also met the Swedish 
socialist statesman, Mr. Branting, who was 
one of the founders of the League of Na- 
tions; and though I never heard him speak 
in public, I am inclined to agree with Dr. 
Wahlstrém. Mr. Branting may have been 
more intellectual, but I believe he lacked 
the romantic glow of Archbiship Séder- 
blom. In 1922 the Norwegian Parliament 
also honored Hjalmar Branting with a 
Nobel Peace Prize, but only half a share, as 
had been the case with K. P. Arnoldsson in 
1908, the only other Swedish winner; so 
that Archbishop Séderblom is the first Swe- 
dish recipient of a full award. 


Backgrounds 


His full name is “Lars Olof Jonathan 
(Nathan) Sdderblam”; and he was born 
January 15, 1866, near the east coast of 
northern Sweden in the province of Hel- 
singland, a rugged country with a vigorous 
population, that is sometimes inclined to 
violence. On his father’s side his ancestry 
consists of sturdy farmers, and as far back 
as the records go they have been the own- 
ers of the same land. In the Archbishop's 
features as well as in his temperament the 
genealogists have traced other than Swed- 
ish influences—at least a mixture of races. 
On the Swedish east coast are many signs 
of an earlier immigration from Finland, and 
students of racial biology believe that on his 
father’s side there may be a Finnish strain. 
His will power and determination to go 
ahead despite all obstacles and discourage- 
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ments support this idea, for the Finns are 
a stubborn race. 

His mother, on the other hand, was not 
Swedish at all. Her father was a Danish 
physician, who moved over to Malmo, a 
Swedish city opposite to Copenhagen, at the 
time of a cholera epidemic in 1836. His 
name was Blume, which in turn suggests 
German antecedents, while his wife was 
born a Koefod, which is distinctly Danish. 
The German background may be respon- 
sible for the sentimental, romantic strain 
in the archbishop’s make-up. On the other 
hand, his friends remark that he is prompt 
in his decisions as an Englishman, energetic 
as an American and artistic as a French- 
man. In his youth he was a noted singer, 
having a fine second tenor voice, and he 
still loves music and singing. Altogether 
he is one of the most gifted men in Swe- 
den, his brilliancy being so marked that 
once he had chosen the clerical profession, 
he inevitably rose to the top. 

His father was also a clergyman, but he 
was not much known outside of his own 
diocese. His preaching was of the evangel- 
istic type, and the discipline in the home 
was of the strictest. But he was also eager 
to have his sons educated, and began teach- 
ing Latin to Nathan, when the latter was 
but five years old. In Sweden the country 
ministers receive part of their salary in the 
form of a small farm, which they often have 
to help cultivate themselves, and thus the 
future archbishop learned farming as well as 
Latin when he was a small boy. This 
familiarity with the rude facts of country 
life has been a help to him not only in his 
sermons and appeals to the Swedish peo- 
ple, but also in his scholarly work, par- 
ticularly his interpretation of the Avesta 
language in old Persian religious manu- 
scripts, on which his doctor’s thesis at 
Paris was based. At the same time he likes 
modern aids to progress and was one of the 
first air passengers to and from Sweden— 
perhaps the first bishop to fly anywhere. 
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When he had obtained his degree in 
theology at Paris he was immediately ap- 
pointed professor of Religious History of 
his own university, Upsala, in Sweden. 
There he stayed for twelve years and may 
be said to have revolutionized the instruc- 
tion in the theological school. At the same 
time he served as rector of a local church 
and as a member of the Cathedral Chap- 
ter. In 1912 he obtained leave of absence 
to serve as professor at the University of 
Leipzig, an appointment by the Saxon Gov- 
ernment, and while there was elected Arch- 
bishop of Sweden on May 20, 1914. 


His Main Achievement 


Before he could leave Germany, the 
World War had broken out; but thanks to 
his many contacts in France as well as 
England, he was able to grasp more than 
one side of the controversy. Hardly had he 
been consecrated on November 8, 1914, 
before he launched an appeal to the clergy 
of all nations to cooperate for the early 
termination of the war. The replies from 
the countries that were not neutral were 
discouraging indeed. Each side took God 
to witness that their national cause was 
just. But Archbishop Séderblom was not to 
be repressed. As soon as the peace treaty 
was signed he renewed his agitation for 
church cooperation in preserving peace, and 
in 1925 he saw his work crowned to the ex- 
tent that delegates from every denomination 
in the world, except the Roman Catholic, 
and from practically every country met in 
Stockholm. “The chief result of our meet- 
ing is that we have met,” he admitted when 
it was over. but to get so many antagonis- 
tic factions together was no small feat. The 
Nobel Peace Prize is partly a reward for this 
work; but it is also a token of the neigh- 
borly feeling that now prevails between 
Sweden and Norway, and no other Swede 
so well symbolizes the irenic aspirations of 
his country as Archbishop Nathan Séder- 
blom. 
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This is from a photograph of the famous Houdon Bust of George Washington made 


from life at Mount Vernon by the great French sculptor in 1785. It has never 
been away from that shrine. This bust has been selected by the Portrait Committee of 
the Commission as the official picture of the Father of His Country for the Bicentennial 


Celebration of his birth in 1932. 














The George Washington Bicentennial 
Celebration 


By HON. SOL BLOOM 


Member of Congress from New York and Associate Director of the United States 


George Washington Bicentennial Commission. 


of the Commission.—Eprtor. 


OR almost ten months in 1932 the 

United States and all of the nations of 
the earth will join in celebrating the George 
Washington Bicentennial. To my mind it 
would be difficult to think of anything which 
would be more conducive than this to good 
feeling among the peoples of the world. 

In observing with ceremony and festivity 
the 200th anniversary of the greatest of all 
Americans, the world will have its attention 
fixed upon the principles and achievements 
of the irreproachable man, the ideal patriot, 
the lifelong worker in behalf of human 
rights and human happiness. 

George Washington is a figure to whom 
all peoples can look for inspiration. So free 
from blame was the life he lived, so impos- 
sible of criticism the principles by which he 
was guided in both his private and his pub- 
lic conduct, that his history offers only the 
best guidance for both individuals and na- 
tions in trying to find a solution for their 
problems. 

Now as regards the celebration. The 
United States George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission, created by special act 
of Congress in 1924, is charged with three 
principal duties: 

First, to arouse interest in the Bicenten- 
nial. 

Second, to formulate and disseminate 
plans for its successful celebration. 

Third, to collect and communicate to the 
public as much information as possible on 
the personality and career of George Wash- 


ington. 
President Hoover is chairman of the 
Commission. Its membership includes the 


Vice-President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the national House of Represen- 
tatives, eight distinguished members of 
Congress and eight eminent men and women 
appointed by the President from the differ- 
ent sections of the country. 

The object of its work, as defined by 
Congress, is to bring the people into such 
intimate knowledge of the life of George 
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Mr. Bloom is chief executive officer 


Washington that they and succeeding gen- 
erations will be better citizens. 

According to unofficial advices from most 
of the diplomats stationed in Washington, 
the foreign governments of the world will 
participate in the commemoration. Ameri- 
cans residing abroad will also celebrate the 
event. In all the world capitals and many 
other foreign cities they have already set up 
Bicentennial committees which are now 
planning exercises appropriate to observ- 
ance of the Bicentennial. 

In this country the celebration will be 
confined to no one place and to no one date. 
The Commission has decreed that it shall 
continue from February 22, 1932, until 
Thanksgiving Day of that year. By this 
we mean that every community shall desig- 
nate, within the specified celebration period, 
a number of patriotic dates on which it will 
have ceremonies and festivities marking the 
Bicentennial. 

In this way the commemoration will 
cover the entire United States; every town 
and rural community will be an essential 
part of the observance; and for almost ten 
months popular attention will be focused 
upon George Washington and what he stood 
for. 

Already more than 4,000 American cities 
and towns have appointed their local Bi- 
centennial commissions to cooperate with 
the national Commission in making the 
event a success. 

While the celebration is to be in the home 
towns of the people, this Nation’s Capital 
will naturally be the scene of certain out- 
standing ceremonies in connection with the 
Bicentennial; and, because of its associa- 
tions with Washington and its geographical 
nearness to his home, it will be a mecca for 
tourists from all parts of this country and 
the world at large. 

It was due more to Washington than 
any other man that the District of Colum- 
bia was located where it now is. It was due 
to his vision and his influence that the Capi- 
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tai City was conceived and laid out in such 
a way as to make it the thing of beauty it 
is today. It was Washington who laid the 
cornerstone of the Capital Building. It was 
at old Georgetown, now a part of the north- 
west section of the city, that Washington 
held many business conferences and visited 
many friends. 

Just across the river is the city of Alex- 
andria where much of his business and 
social life was spent, where he attended 
church for many years, and where he served 
as a member of the town council. Nine 
miles from Alexandria is Mount Vernon, 
that stately residence on a hill which, thanks 
to the patriotism and industry of American 
womanhood, is now preserved and furnished 
exactly as it was when he made it his home. 

Obviously, as I have said, with the inter- 
est of the nation and the world fixed upon 
the founder of this Republic, these scenes 
in which he was a familiar and dominant 
figure will draw multitudes of visitors. But 
we can not emphasize too strongly the fact 
that the real commemoration and its success 
will depend upon the enthusiasm with which 
the American people and their friends 
abroad observe it in their own home towns. 

The celebration will begin on the birth- 
day, February 22, 1932, when Mr. Hoover, 
President of the United States, will broad- 
cast an address on George Washington. Mr. 
Hoover will be followed on the air by a 
mammoth chorus singing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” to the accompaniment of 
the United States Marine Band—an organi- 
zation which, by the way, was in existence 
in Washington’s day as a fife and drum 
corps on the battlefield. 

This music will go all over the world by 
means of a gigantic hook-up; and Ameri- 
cans, wherever they may be, at home or 
abroad, are expected to get in through their 
loud speakers and join in the singing. The 
simultaneous singing of our national hymn, 
a globe-girdling chorus, conveys better than 
anything else I can think of the vision which 
this Commission entertains of the celebra- 
tion as it should be—in the hearts and 
homes of the people everywhere. 

That is, it is our purpose and hope that 
every American adult and child, joined by 
our foreign neighbors, will become parts of 
the Bicentennial observance. 
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It is our observation that, whenever peo- 
ple know the real Washington, they become 
enthusiastic about his character and career. 
It is for this reason that we have made such 
exhaustive efforts to acquaint everybody 
with him. To this end we are making use 
of every known channel of publicity: the 
newspapers, the magazines, public speak- 
ers, the pulpit, the motion picture and the 
radio. 

In addition to this we take pleasure in 
giving writers, artists, scholars and all other 
interested persons access to the tremendous 
store of Washingtoniana which this Com- 
mission has assembled. Also, we are glad 
to extend every possible aid to organizations 
and communities seeking advice as to how 
they may best plan their Bicentennial cere- 
monies and festivities. 

To anybody applying to the United States 
George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, Washington Building, Washington, D. 
C., we will gladly send a comprehensive list 
of suggestions covering this work, together 
with any other special information desired 
or any data on the life of George Washing- 
ton. 

Among other things the national Com- 
mission is doing to promote interest in the 
celebration and disseminate information 
about Washington are: 

Publication of sixteen pamphlets, edited 
by the distinguished Harvard historian, Dr. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, dealing with the per- 
sonality, achievements and times of Wash- 
ington; issuance of a definitive, memorial 
edition in 25 volumes of the “Writings of 
Washington,” one-fourth of whose contents 
will consist of hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments from the pen of our first President; 
a campaign in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Tree Planting Association to have at 
least 10,000,000 Washington trees set out 
in this country by municipalities and or- 
ganizations by Thanksgiving Day, 1932; 
distributing 1,000,000 photographic por- 
traits of George Washington to the public 
schools and other organizations; and col- 
lecting the music of Washington’s time. 

We are particularly eager that every 
locality, building and monument through- 
out the world associated in any way with 
George Washington and his history shall 
be made a part of the Bicentennial cele- 
bration. Wherever in foreign lands there 
is a statue of Washington, or a statue of 
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any of those great foreigners who were his 
friends and who came to his assistance in 
fighting the Revolutionary War, wherever 
there is a street, a park or a building bear- 
ing his name or the names of his associates, 
it should ‘be hung with the United States 
flag and decorated with red, white and blue 
bunting during the celebration period. In 
addition to this there should be public 
meetings at such points, with addresses 
delivered on some phase of Washington’s 
life. 

Consequently the Commission will ap- 
preciate it if both foreigners and Americans 
residing abroad will make it a point to write 
to us telling us the locations of such monu- 
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ments or other points of interest connected 
in any way with George Washington. 

In other countries as in this, our ideal 
and our earnest purpose is that no oppor- 
tunity shall be missed to impress upon the 
people’s minds the goodness and the great- 
ness of Washington. This can be done by 
festivals as well as by solemn ceremonies. 

In fact everywhere there should be this 
combination of reverent prayer and song, 
and festive holiday-making, the means by 
which people throughout the history of the 
world have expressed their admiration of 
great men and their gratitude that such 
lives have been lived for the inspiration 
and guidance of posterity. 


Geneva 
By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


(Professor Brown, who believes that the United States is rendering a greater service to world peace than by entering 
the League, sends us this vignette of the League while under immediate impressions during a recent stay in Geneva. 


~Editor.) 


ENEVA as an international center has 
two sides, the one vocal and voluble, 
the other silent and eloquent. The As- 
sembly of the League of Nations represents 
the publicity side; the Secretariat, the work- 
ing side. The Council represents both sides. 
The main value of the Assembly lies in 
its annual expression of opinions concerning 
matters of international importance. Its 
chief weakness is an inferiority complex. 
It cannot forbear from autumnal oratory 
exalting its own influence and asserting the 
triumphs of the League. 

The Council completely overshadows the 
Assembly. It likewise tries to conceal a 
certain scepticism by praising the achieve- 
ments of the League and sounding a strident 
optimism. But the Council, acting as a 
board of directors, expedites a great deal 
of business, some important and much that 
is of aroutine nature. It is most impressive 
and awe-inspiring when it thunders against 
Lithuania and Liberia. It is most effective 
when it settles serious disputes in private 
and announces the results in public. 

The most valuable work of the Council 
is its secret diplomacy. The moment an 
embarrassing question arises in a public 
session, the Council goes into a private ses- 
sion. If the discussion im camera fails to 
reach a settlement of the matter the Council 
then resorts to private conversations. These 





personal and informal discussions of the 
foreign representatives give the Council its 
greatest force. In this way such delicate 
and menacing controversies as that between 
Germany and Poland at the January meet- 
ing of the Council over the treatment of 
Germans in Upper Silesia find a solution, 
if only of a temporary nature. 

It is evident that the secret diplomacy 
of the Council is controlled by the represen- 
tatives of the four great powers: France, 
Great Britain, Italy and Japan. The smaller 
powers do not count for much except when 
represented by men of such exceptional 
ability as M. Politis of Greece and M. Benes 
of Czecho-Slovakia. But the smaller powers 
do not always readily acquiesce in the de- 
cisions of the Big Four as was illustrated by 
the refusal of Lithuania at the January 
meeting to accept their admonitions regard- 
ing the German complaints with respect to 
Memel. 

Among the Big Four, France has achieved 
a commanding influence, largely because of 
the personality of M. Briand. Geneva fur- 
nishes M. Briand with the ideal stage and 
sympathetic atmosphere for the display of 
his extraordinary talents as an oratorical 
virtuoso and kindly guardian of the peace. 
One may well be skeptical of the altruism of 
M. Briand but admire his consummate skill 
in creating a friendly working atmosphere 
for the Council, and in finding “transac- 
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tions’ and formulas to settle or bridge over 
disputes. 

M. Briand was peculiarly interesting in 
his handling of the Commission on Euro- 
pean Union which was attended by ministers 
for foreign affairs from some 25 nations. It 
is not clear that he has ever had a definite, 
concrete project for such a Union. No 
agenda was ready for the meeting of his 
Commission in January. The basic prob- 
lem of organization was not even mentioned. 
The Commission was completely preoc- 
cupied with the universal economic depres- 
sion and dominated by a most unfortunate 
pessimism. It reached no conclusions but 
agreed to continue its investigations into the 
economic problem in order to resume dis- 
cussions at the next session in May. 

The “Grand Dessin” of Briand is most 
intriguing. It is hard to divine what he 
may have had in mind or how the idea of 
an European Union may evolute. There 
would appear to be a possibility of the crea- 
tion of a useful agency for the nations of 
Europe alongside of the League. The Com- 
mission very much suggested a kind of 
“Committee of the Whole,” where members 
of the League could discuss freely, in- 
formally and without any commitments, 
matters of great importance which may re- 
quire definite, formal action by the League. 
It may also prove a liaison between the 
League and non-members, such as the 
Soviet Republic and Turkey, which were 
invited by the Commision to collaborate for 
specfic purposes. 

The public activities of the League are of 
lesser importance than these opportunities 
afforded by sessions of the Council, the As- 
sembly and the Commission on European 
Union for the friendly encounters and inter- 
course of the statesmen of Europe. They 
are no longer under the necessity, as in 
former times, of issuing formal and mis- 
leading communiques explaining why they 
exchange visits and enter into private con- 
ferences. Geneva and its environs provides 
an ideal rendezvous for diplomatic flirta- 
tions. Many urgent matters, other than 
those immediately before the League, may 
be discussed and arranged between foreign 
ministers, without the knowledge of the 
general public. In spite of protests and 
protestations by those who know, and by 
those who do not know, secret diplomacy is 
stronger than ever, and doubtless more 
efficacious because of Geneva. 
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While the Council and the Assembly en- 
joy, or suffer, according as one may view 
it, from great publicity, the Secretariat of 
the League accomplishes its work with 
eloquent silence and high efficiency. When 
the Council or the Assembly is in session, its 
agenda is prepared with unequaled thorough- 
ness, it is supplied promptly with all neces- 
sary documents and facilities. When de- 
cisions are to be taken, some unobtrusive 
member of the Secretariat is at hand to 
suggest the proper disposition of routine 
matters. If resolutions are to be adopted 
or notes to be sent, someone is usually ready 
with a draft most carefully thought out 
and phrased with all due concern for pre- 
cedents and sensibilities. 

It would be extremely difficult to find 
anywhere else, either in public administra- 
tion or in private organization, as efficient 
a clerical staff as that of the Secretariat. 
Organized and administered since the very 
beginning of the League, under the direc- 
tion of Sir Eric Drummond, the Secretariat 
is an eloquent tribute to Anglo-Saxon 
thoroughness and honesty of methods. It 
has developed a technique sui generis which 
cannot fail to evoke the most genuine ad- 
miration. The sound sense, fine tact and 
rare courtesy of its members must deeply 
impress all who have occasion to deal with 
the Secretariat. They are marked, more- 
over, with an intense, serious loyalty, de- 
votion and an international mindedness of 
a generous, elevated character that is in- 
spiring. 

In the course of the slow evolution of 
the League, the Secretariat has accumulated 
an amazing variety of functions. Its work 
has become so exacting and heavy that 
many of the members of the Secretariat are 
compelled to remain in their offices from 
ten to twelve hours a day. 

It is now evident that, through the devel- 
opment of the Secretariat and the gradual 
accretion of its functions, the League has 
become a formidable international organiza- 
tion on which the nations of Europe depend 
for the carrying on of essential interests. 
Some of these interests are political in char- 
acter, such as the administration of the 
Saar Basin, Dantzig, and certain matters in 
Upper Silesia. But for the most part these 
interests are non-political, relating to eco- 
nomic and social conditions. These ac- 
tivities are too well known and too numerous 
to be recounted. They are so important, 
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and the facilities afforded by the Secretariat 
for their administration, as well as for the 
study and the discussion of many other mat- 
ters of international interest, are so perfect 
that it would be difficult to imagine the 
suspension or the termination of the func- 
tions of the Secretariat. Whatever might 
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happen to the League itself; no matter if 
the Counc:] and the Assembly shou d seem 
to fail to accomplish véty much for dis- 
armament or for the settlement of political 
disputes, the Secretariat would seem to have 
made itself absolutely indispensable. It is 
the very heart of the League. 

















The War Debt Holiday 


I. The Hoover Proposal 
Of June 30, 1931 


HE American Government proposes the post- 
yp yeolivee during one year of all payments on 
intergovernmental reparations and relief 
debts, both principal and interest, of course, not 
including obligations of governments held by 
private parties. Subject to confirmation by Con- 
gress, the American Government will postpone all 
payments upon the debts of foreign governments 
to the American Government payable during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, next, conditional on 
a like postponement for one year on all payments 
on intergovernmental debts owing the important 


debts, 


creditor powers. 

This course of action has been approved by the 
following Senators: 

Henry F. Ashurst, Hiram Bingham, William E. 
Borah, James F. Byrnes, Arthur Capper, Simeon 
D. Fess, Duncan U. Fletcher, Carter Glass, William 
J. Harris, Pat Harrison, Cordell Hull, William H. 
King, Dwight W. Morrow, George H. Moses, 
David A. Reed, Claude A. Swanson, Arthur Van- 
denberg, Robert F. Wagner, David I. Walsh, 
James E. Watson. 

And by the following Representatives: 

Isaac Bacharach, Joseph W. Byrnes, Carl R. 
Chindbloom, Frank C. Rother, James W. Collier, 
Charles R. Crisp, Thomas H. Cullen, George P. 
Darrow, Harry A. Estep, Willis C. Hawley, Carl 
E. Mapes, J. C. McLaughlin, Earl C. Michener, 
C. William Ramseyer, Bertrand H. Snell, John Q. 
Tilson, Allen T. Treadway and Will R. Wood. 

It has been approved by Ambassador Charles G. 
Dawes and by Mr. Owen D. Young. 





The purpose of this action is to give the forth- 
coming year to the economic recovery of the 
world and to help free the recuperative forces 
already in motion in the United States from re- 
tarding influences from abroad. 

The world-wide 
countries of Europe more severely than our own. 


depression has affected the 


Some of these countries are feeling to a serious 
extent the drain of this depression on national 
economy. The fabric of intergovernmental debts, 
supportable in normal times, weighs heavily in the 
midst of this depression. 

From a variety of causes arising out of the de- 
pression, such as the fall in the price of foreign 
commodities and the lack of confidence in eco- 
nomic and political stability abroad, there is an 
abnormal movement into the United 
States which is lowering the credit stability of 
many foreign countries. These and the other diffi- 
culties abroad diminish buying power for our ex- 
ports and in a measure are the cause of our con 
tinued unemployment and continued lower prices 


of gold 


to our farmers. 

Wise and timely action should contribute to re 
lieve the pressure of these adverse forces in for- 
eign countries and should assist in the reestablish 
ment thus political 
peace and economic stability in the world. 


of confidence, forwarding 

Authority of the President to deal with this 
problem is limited, as this action must be sup 
ported by the Congress. It has been assured the 
cordial support of leading members of both par- 
ties in the Senate and the House. The essence of 
this proposition is to give time to permit debtor 
governments to recover their national prosperity. 
I am suggesting to the American people that they 
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be wise creditors in their own interest and be good 
neighbors. 

I wish to take this ‘occasion also to frankly state 
my views upon our relations to German repara- 
tions and the debts owed to us by the allied gov- 
ernments of Europe. Our government has not 
been a party to, or exercised any voice in, domina- 
tion of reparation obligations. We purposely did 
not participate in either general reparation or the 
division of colonies or property. The repayment 
of debts due to us from the Allies for the advances 
for war and recoiustruction was settled upon a 
basis not contingent upon German reparations or 
related thereto. Therefore, reparations is neces- 
sarily wholly a European problem with which we 
have no relation. 


I do not approve in any remote sense of the 
cancellation of the debts to us. World confidence 
would not be enhanced by such action. None of 
our debtor nations has ever suggested it. But as 
the basis of the settlement of these debts was the 
capacity under normal conditions of the debtor 
to pay, we should be consistent with our own 
policies and principles if we take into account the 
abnormal situation now existing in the world. I 
am sure the American people have no desire to 
attempt to extract any sum beyond the capacity of 
any debtor to pay, and it is our view that broad 
vision requires that our government should recog- 
nize the situation as it exists. 


This course of action is entirely consistent with 
the policy which we have hitherto pursued. We 
are not involved in the discussion of strictly Euro- 
pean problems, of which the payment of German 
reparations is one. It represents our willingness to 
make a contribution to the early restoration of 
world prosperity in which our own people have so 
deep an interest. 

I wish further to add that while this action has 
no bearing on the conference for limitation of 
land armaments to be held next February, inas- 
much as the burden of competitive armaments has 
contributed to bring about this depression, we 
trust that by this evidence of our desire to assist 
we shall have contributed to the good-will which 
is so necessary to the solution of this major ques- 
tion. 
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Il. The French Reply 
Of June 24, 1931 


The French Government has examined with keen 
interest the proposal of the President of the United 
States, and declares itself in cordial agreement with 
the lofty sentiments which inspired the said pro- 
posal. 
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The French Government more than any other is 
desirous of seeing affirmed, in action for the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of the world, a solidarity with 
which it has always been inspired, both in accept- 
ing the successive reductions in the German debt 
and in executing in advance the evacuation of the 
third Rhineland zone in exchange for a complete 
and definitive settlement of the program of repara- 
tions decided upon at Geneva, September 16, 1928. 

It desires to emphasize before world opinion the 
extent of the new sacrifice which is asked of France 
after all those to which she has already consented. 

In response to President Hoover’s proposal, the 
French Government is prepared to ask the French 
Parliament, whose intervention is indispensable and 
whose decision is sovereign, that France provision- 
ally, and for a period of one year, forego the reten- 
tion of any payment made by the Reich. 

But, in view of the character of the freely ac- 
cepted and recently signed engagements of the 
Young Plan, the solemnity with which was recog- 
nized the definitive and nonpostponable character 
of the unconditional annuities which express the 
permanent necessity of the principle of reparations, 
there would be great risk of shaking confidence in 
the value of signatures and contracts and thus of 
proceeding contrary to the aim in view, if in the 
proposed suspension of payments the nonpostpon- 
able annuity should be treated like the conditional 
annuity. 

The French Government emhasizes, in particu- 
lar, that a formal assimilation has been established 
between the private debts of the Reich (Young and 
Kreuger loans) and the unconditional annuity not 
yet mobilized. 

To suspend the payment by Germany of the 
unconditional annuity, while permitting that the 
Young loan disposed of to the public should con- 
tinue to be serviced, would go directly against a 
fundamental principle and express stipulations. 

The French Government, therefore, considers 
that there is a moral interest of the first order in 
not postponing in any way the payment of the un- 
conditional annuity, even during the period con- 
templated by President Hoover. 

The French Government being desirous of col- 
laborating fully in every effort made to attenuate 
the consequences of the present crisis, believes that 
it should point out, in the very interest of the suc- 
cess of this effort, that the mere general suspension 
of payments would furnish an inadequate remedy. 
The dangers now threatening German economy 
and, more generally, European economy, have an- 
other origin and are especially due to important re- 
strictions of credit and withdrawals of foreign 
funds. 
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The solution of the German crisis, therefore, 
does not appear to lie only in the diminution of the 
charges on the budget of the Reich but in an ex- 
tension of credit. 

That is why the French Government declares its 
readiness, subject to the approval of Parliament, to 
place at the disposal of the Bank of International 
Settlements a sum equal to its share for one year of 
the nonpostponable annuity with the sole exception 
of the amounts necessary to execution of the bal- 
ances of the current contracts for payments in kind, 
a proceeding which, moreover, is advantageous to 
German economy. 

In making this proposal, the French Government 
expects that the other beneficiaries under the 
Young Plan will adopt the same decisions, and it 
even hopes that other measures may be taken to 
favor the beneficial restoration of credit and confi- 
dence in the world. 

The sums thus turned over to the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements could be utilized at once for 
improving credit in Germany as well as in countries 
of Central Europe, and especially those in which 
the suspension of the execution of the Young Plan 
during one year might create financial or economic 
disturbance. It goes without saying that the 
amounts so employed would again become avail- 
able at the expiration of the period of one year 
contemplated as the limit of the provisional sus- 
pension of the Young Plan. 

The French Government also believes that all 
necessary precautions should be taken in order that 
these sums, as well as those to be derived from the 
easing of the budget of the Reich as a result of the 
suspension of the Young Plan payments for one 
year, may only be used for economic purposes, all 
danger of financing or dumping being eliminated. 

Lastly, it will be advisable to contemplate before 
the expiration of the period of one year an exami- 
nation of measures to be taken by Germany for the 
resumption of her payments. 

The proposals of the French Government and the 
adjustment, which will be suggested by the appli- 
cation of the American offer and which will neces- 
sarily be the subject of a subsequent exchange of 
views, thus appear to be perfectly compatible with 
the dominant idea of President Hoover’s proposal. 

In placing at the disposal of the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements, on the conditions contem- 
plated above, her part in the unconditional an- 
nuity, France is deprived, during the suspension 
period, of what had been allotted to her on account 
of the charges which she has to meet fer the re- 
construction of her devastated regions. 

Without wishing to insist on the difference be- 
tween the sums which she has received and the 
sums which she would have received, France re- 
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calls that the amount of her public debt is about 
four times that of the debt of the Reich and that 
her effort at financial restoration carried on and ac- 
complished by her own means barely four years 
ago should not be endangered. 

The French Government can, therefore, affirm 
the solidarity of the French Republic and of the 
Republic of the United States at the moment when, 
faithful to their traditions, the two countries are 
cooperating in precautionary measures in a crisis 
which is considered grave. They have a right to 
hope that a response will be made to their inter- 
national good-will, by respect for treaties, and by 
the restoration of confidence between peoples, on 
which the future of peace depends. BRIAND. 


Ill. American Note to France 
Of July 1 


The American Government recognizes with ap- 
preciation the cordial spirit of the French reply to 
the President’s proposal of June 20, and now de- 
sires to review the situation which has grown out 
of the American proposal, the French Govern- 
ment’s note in reply of June 24, and the subsequent 
negotiations which have taken place between Am- 
bassador Edge, Secretary Mellon and the French 
Ministers. 

While the President’s offer was the direct result 
of the crisis in Germany, which from all reports 
appeared imminent and is still imminent, I am 
sure the French Government will realize that the 
purpose of the United States was to give general 
relief to the world. 

The President believed that it would prove an 
important step in advancing world recovery from 
the present economic depression. The plain pur- 
pose was, by relieving one element of strain in 
world economy, to give the forthcoming year to 
economic recovery, and to help free the recuperative 
forces already in motion, thereby contributing to 
the relief of unemployment throughout the world, 
and to lighten the burdens of unduly low prices to 
agriculture. 

The offer met with a world-wide response. What 
it meant in the way of restoring confidence is re- 
flected in the rise of commodity and security prices 
throughout the markets of the world. 

All of the interested governments have signified 
their acquiescence. France, however, suggests cer- 
tain conditions which, if we understand their im- 
port, seem to us to withhold the intended relief to 
Germany and not to conform to the spirit of the 
President’s proposal which contemplated a com- 
plete suspension of all payments on intergovern- 
mental debts during a period of one year. 
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In order that we may now cover one point left 
open in the original proposal, we may add that it 
is our view that all postponed payments should be 
funded over a long period of say 25 years, and to 
bear interest at the average rate paid by the creditor 
governments on their own public debt at the end 
of the preceding fiscal year. 

It is, of course, an essential part of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal that payments under all existing 
agreements shall be resumed at the end of the 
year. Thus the continuing force of these agree- 
ments is in no way impaired. 

In this proposal to postpone for the forthcoming 
year the payments due under its own international 
agreements, the American Government will be con- 
tributing a total of $262,000,000, which is the larg- 
est contribution made by any government. It 
recognizes, however, that substantial sacrifices will 
be called for by other governments, including that 
of France. 

It is obvious that on the success of the plan 
Germany will be the largest immediate beneficiary, 
since the payments which she is obligated to make 
during the coming year on account of iniergovern- 
mental debts are about $400,000,000. Other na- 
tions and dominions will also benefit by various 
sums in addition to the $400,000,000. It must be 
remembered, however, that Germany is in the most 
difficult economic situation of any country. 

We feel that in a larger sense all the nations will 
benefit from the improvement in their economic 
life which will follow the adoption of the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

Our Government welcomed the statement of 
France on the 24th of June expressing her keen 
desire to collaborate and especially the specific 
statement that France “would abstain as a provi- 
sional measure and during a period of one year 
from retaining any payment sent by the German 
Government.” In this connection we emphasize 
again the “provisional” character of the President’s 
plan. 

The French Government insists, however, as a 
matter of principle, that unconditional reparations 
amounting to approximately $131,000,000 for the 
year should be paid, in order that there might be 
no interruption of the continuity of the payment of 
unconditional annuities. Our Government is will- 
ing to recognize this point of view to the extent of 
agreeing that the payments should be made to the 
Bank of International Settlements, provided they 
be immediately reloaned to the German Govern- 
ment. 

This would maintain the principle of continuity 
of payments and at the same time constitute no 
drain on the German general economy. 
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We seem then to be agreed on two all-important 
points: 

First, that France will forego the retention of 
any payments from Germany for the period of one 
year, and 

Second, that the principle of continuity of pay- 
ment of unconditional annuities is recognized while 
complete relief to Germany is afforded. 

There would seem to remain four points of 
difference : 

First, we understand that the French Govern- 
ment desired to have the B. I. S. reloan the sums 
paid to German industrial and finance concerns 
rather than to the German Government. We feel 
this would be incompatible with the President’s 
proposal of relief to governments, as the French 
suggestion would give no direct relief to the Ger- 
man Government. 

Second, the French Government suggests that 
$25,000,000 of the unconditional payments paid 
into the B. I. S. should be made available for loans 
to Central European countries, more particularly 
those whose budgets are affected by the suspension 
of reparations payments. 

The diversion of this sum from Germany is a 
violation of the broad proposal of the President to 
suspend all payments of intergovernmental debts. 

Moreover, the practical disadvantage of this ex- 
ception to the President’s proposal is that if any of 
the other countries who have already accepted the 
President’s proposal should make a similar sugges- 
tion with reference to loans to particular countries, 
the reconciliation of all these differences would be 
practically impossible. 

Could not the principle of the President’s pro- 
posal be preserved and this relatively small amount 
of relief be given to particular countries through 
cooperative action of the central banks or through 
the B. I. S.? 

Third, the two governments differ as to the time 
over which the suspended payments should be 
funded. Without at this time modifying our sug- 
gestion that 25 years is the proper length of time, 
we do not believe that it would be impossible to 
reach an agreement on this point provided the 
other questions could be disposed of, especially if 
no repayments are to be made in the next two 
years, as suggested by the French Government. 
But, of course, the same length of time will apply 
to the payment on account of the American debt. 

Fourth, the question involving the greatest diffi- 
culty is that referring to the guarantee fund. We 
recognize that under the terms of the Young Plan 
France is obligated in case of suspension by Ger- 
many of conditional reparations to pay into the 
Bank of International Settlements on demand the 
sum of approximately $120,000,000, to be applied 
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in part to increasing payments to be received by 
other creditors during the period of suspension. 

There are two aspects of the suggestion of 
France with reference to the guarantee fund: 

(A) France desires to be sure that the suspension 
of payments during the forthcoming year shall not 
throw upon her the obligation to pay into the Bank 
for International Settlements the guarantee fund. 

We sympathize with France in this aspect of the 
question. We think this fear is groundless because 
if all governments agree to the American proposal, 
then there can be no demand of a creditor govern- 
ment for payment. If France, however, has a real 
fear on this subject, then the other governments 
concerned should expressly free France from this 
anxiety. 

(B) The other aspect, however, of the question 
with reference to the guarantee fund is more 
serious. 

Not only the spirit of the President’s proposal 
but the express provision thereof is that the offer 
of the American Government is conditional on a 
like postponement for one year of all payments on 
intergovernmental debts owing the important cred- 
itor powers. It appears to us also to seriously 
impair the spirit of the declaration of France to the 
effect that she wishes no benefits from the pay- 
ments. 

The French Government apparently desires her 
postponement of unconditional payments to take 
the form of a payment into the B. I. S. and a loan 
back to Germany. This naturally contemplates 
that those loans back to Germany should be on the 
same footing so far as length of time of postpone- 
ment, et cetera, as similar arrangements made by 
any other government. 

When, however, the French Government couples 
with this suggestion the further suggestion that 
the loans back to Germany shall be considered ex- 
actly as though cash payments had been made by 
Germany to France and cash loans had been made 
back by France to Germany and that these loans 
should be considered in all future times as funds 
available to France to reduce or satisfy her guar- 
antee as to subsequent years, she is departing sub- 
stantially from not only the spirit but the sub- 
stance of the President’s offer. 

To state the problem a little differently, France 
appears to be insisting that the funds paid by Ger- 
many into the B. I. S. during the year of suspen- 
sion and reloaned to Germany must be credited to 
the guarantee fund just as if France herself had 
actually made the deposit, thus relieving France of 
any future obligation in respect of the guarantee 
fund. 

This seems to us to be inconsistent with the 
suggestion that the payment by Germany into 
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the B. I. S. during the period of suspension is a 
mere matter of form in order to assure the con- 
continuity of unconditional payment. What was 
regarded as a matter of form in the first instance 
is now evidently to be treated as an actual pay- 
ment. 

In any event, it seems clear that this particular 
proposal involves a modification of the Young 
Plan, which we understand the French Govern- 
ment was particularly anxious to avoid. The 
American Government, not being a signatory, of 
course cannot undertake to negotiate a change. 

The American Government feels that perhaps 
there is some misunderstanding on the part of 
France as to the sacrifices which would be re- 
quired from her under the plan proposed. We 
must assume that with the present situation in 
Germany and the failure of the American pro- 
posals, then Germany will unquestionably give no- 
tice for the postponement of all conditional rep- 
arations as provided in the Young Plan and that 
this portion of intergovernmental payments will 
not be forthcoming. 

Therefore, in measuring the sacrifices necessary 
there can only be considered the effect of the un- 
conditional payments if Germany is able to find 
a foreign exchange necessary to meet these pay- 
ments. 

If the American proposal shall fail and if con- 
ditional payments are postponed under the pro- 
vision of the Young Plan, and even assuming that 
unconditional payments are maintained, France 
would receive from these unconditional payments, 
after priorities have been accepted, approximately 
$105,000,000. She would be obliged to pay: 

(a) The guarantee fund of $106,000,000 under 
the Young Plan. 

(b) $110,000,000 
United States, approximately. 

Whereas, her receipts from the unconditional 
reparations, even if they be maintained, would be 
less than one-half of this'sum. Thus if the 
American proposal should fail and the suspension 
provisions of the Young Plan be invoked by Ger- 
many then France will be the loser during the 
forthcoming year of general postponement by over 
$100,000,000. 

There is no escaping the fact that the world will 
not emerge from the present depression without 
temporary sacrifices by all. Our Government be- 
lieves that cooperative action in the carrying out 
of a well-conceived and agreéed-on program will 
not only diminish the burden but contribute ma- 
terially to the restoration of normal conditions 
which all of the nations so earnestly hope for. 

In the light of this major objective the Ameri- 
can Government hones that the French Govern- 


to Great Britain and the 
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ment, whose cooperation is so essential, will find a 
method to reconcile existing differences so as to 
permit a concerted effort by all in the carrying out 
of the President’s program. 


IV. Franco-American Agreement 
Of July 6 


After an exchange of views the French Govern- 
ment states that it is in agreement with the United 
States on the essential principle of President 
Hoover’s proposal and on the following proposi- 
tions, which may be expressed thus: 

1. The payment of intergovernmental debts is 
postponed from July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932. 

2. Howeve:, the Reich will pay the amount of 
unconditional annuity. The French Government 
agrees, in so far as it is concerned, that the pay- 
ments thus made by the Reich shall be placed by 
the Bank for International Settlements in guaran- 
teed bonds of the German railroads. 

3. All suspended payments shall be subject to 
interest in accordance with the conditions sug- 
gested by the American Government, payable in 
ten annual instalments beginning with July 1, 
1933. 

4. The same conditions shall apply to the bonds 
to be issued by the German railroads. On the 
three points which it is recognized do not directly 
concern the American Government the French 
Government makes the following observations: 

(A) A common action by the principal central 
banks acting through the medium of the Bank for 
International Settlements shall be organized to 
assist the countries of Europe which would be 
particularly affected by the postponement of the 
payment as proposed. 

(B) A preliminary understanding should take 
place between France and the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements in order that France shall 
not supply the guarantee fund provided for in the 
Young Plan in the event of a moratorium except 
by monthly payments in accordance with the 
needs of the Bank for International Settiements 
after actual transfer of payments by Germany. 

(C) The question of deliveries in kind and the 
various modifications which will become necessary 
as a result of the application of the American pro- 
posal and the present agreement shall be studied 
by a committee of experts named by the interested 
powers which shall reconcile the material neces- 
sities with the spirit of President Hoover’s pro- 
posal. France reserves the right to request of the 
German Government indispensable assurances 


concerning the utilization for exclusively economic 
purposes the sums freed to the Reich budget. 
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V. Statement by President Hoover 
Of July 6 


I am glad to announce that the American pro- 
posal for one year’s postponement of all inter- 
governmental debts and reparations has now been 
accepted in principle by all of the important 
creditor governments. 

The terms of acceptance by the French Gov- 
ernment are, of course, subject to the approval of 
the other interested powers, for whom the 
American Government naturally cannot speak. 
Without going into technical terms, while certain 
payments are made by Germany for reparations 
account, the substance of the President’s proposal 
is retained as the sums so paid are immediately 
reloaned to Germany. 

The technical difficulties arising from many 
complicated international agreements which _ in- 
volve the aggregate payment between governments 
of over $800,000,000 per annum are now in the 
course of solution by the good-will and earnest 
cooperation of governmental leaders everywhere. 

The American part of the plan is, of course, 
subject to the approval by Congress, but I have 
received the individual assurances of support from 
a very large majority of the members of both 
Senate and House, irrespective of political affilia- 
tions. 

The acceptance of this proposal has meant sac- 
rifices by the American people and by the allied 
governments, who are with all others suffering 
from world-wide depression and deficits in gov- 
ernmental budgets. The economic load most seri- 
ously oppressing the peoples of Germany and Cen- 
tral Europe will be immensely lightened. 

While the plan is particularly aimed to economic 
relief, yet economic relief means the swinging of 
men’s minds from fear to confidence, the swing- 
ing of nations from the apprehension of disorder 
and governmental collapse to hope and confidence 
of the future. It means tangible aid to unem- 
ployment and agriculture. 

The almost unanimous support in the United 
States is again profound evidence of the sincere 
humanity of the American people. And in this 
year, devoted to economic upbuilding, the world 
has need of solemn thought on the causes which 
have contributed to the depression. I need not 
repeat that one of these causes is the burden im- 
posed and the fears aroused by competitive arma- 
ment. 

Contemplation of the past few weeks should 
bring a realization that we must find relief from 
these fundamental burdens which today amount to 
several times the amount of intergovernmental 
debts. 
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VI. Premier Laval’s Statement 
Of July 6 


An accord has been concluded. 

President Hoover has given his approval to the 
text, the terms of which had been decided in to- 
night’s Council of Ministers. 

It is an important decision which involves a 
severe sacrifice for my country. It will be readily 
understood that the government desired to main- 
tain Franco-American solidarity, on which more 
than ever is contingent the work of international 
cooperation for peace. It will be observed that 
the French Government has not permitted 
France’s inviolable right to reparations to be 
limited. 

If the accord which has been reached gives rise 
to the rebirth of confidence in the world, our ges- 
ture will not have been in vain, and if Germany 
understands the extent and meaning of our gener- 
ous attitude, a new era will be opened for these 
two peoples. 


VII. Germany’s Decree 


Against Flight of Capital 


N A telegram, dated July 19, from Berlin, Ger- 

many, Ambassador Sackett furnished the fol- 
lowing summary of the decree of the German 
Government against the flight of capital from Ger- 
many and concerning tax evasion. The presidential 
decree was issued late in the evening of July 19. 

1. The obligation is put upon all persons to offer 
to the Reichsbank all foreign media of payment; 
the same to foreign securities purchased subsequent 
to July 12. Exceptions are made for the legitimate 
needs of importers. Violations of this decree are 
subject to imprisonment and heavy fines. 


2. Provides for tax amnesty to persons now de- 
claring taxable property which they had previously 
failed to declare. For this purpose, supplementary 
tax declarations may be entertained made up to 
July 31, 1931. Failure to declare previous tax eva- 
sions subject to severe punishment and heavy fines. 

3. Deals with tax supervision and provides that 
persons hitherto not obliged to keep books and 
who have a certain income must hereafter keep 
books. The investigation of the books of stock 
companies, et cetera, may extend to ihe investiga- 
tion of employees of the respective organizations. 

Presidential decree issued July 18 provides for 
the payment of an additional passport fee for 
foreign travel. Decree effective July 22 and expires 
October 1, 1931. 


The governmental regulation, issued late July 
18, providing for the further relaxation of the 
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bank holiday regulations and resumption of limited 
bank payments, is regarded as the first step toward 
the restoration of normal banking conditions. In 
substance the decree regulates payments by banks 
from July 20 to July 23 inclusive. On these four 
days banks may pay to depositors no more than 
five per cent of deposited amount, and in no case 
more than 100 marks. Payments on savings banks 
deposits are limited to 20 marks, on letters of credit 
to 100 marks. Payments may now also be made 
to meet freight charges. With respect to all other 
payments these four days are regarded as legal 
bank holidays. Drafts may not be protested from 
July 22 to July 24. Failure to meet obligations 
due to above restrictions furnishes no basis for 
legal claims. The postoffice, Reichsbank and Gold 
Discount Bank are not subject to these restrictions. 


VIII. President Huover’s Proposal 


Sent to Secretaries Stimson and Mellon 


at London, July 21, 1931. 


FTNHE essence of the problem is the restoration 
Ta confidence in Germany’s economic life, both 
in Germany and abroad. 

1. On the political side the United States hopes 
that, through mutual good-will and understanding, 
the European nations may eliminate all friction 
so that the world may rely upon the political 
stability of Europe. 


2. On the economic side, the present emergency 
is strictly a short-term credit crisis. Fundamental 
pressure upon German economy during the period 
of depression has been relieved by the joint action 
of the creditor powers in suspending all payments 
upon governmental debts during the period of one 
year. But Germany has financed her economic 
activities to a very great extent through the me- 
dium of short-term foreign credits. There is no 
reason to doubt the soundness of the basis upon 
which these credits rest, but the general uncer- 
tainty which has prevailed for the last few weeks 
resulted in such a loss of confidence that the Ger- 
man banking and credit structure was subjected 
to a very severe strain. This strain took two very 
definite forms, both of which resulted in a drain 
of banking resources and the depletion of German 
gold and foreign exchange holdings. 

In the first place there was a flight from the 
mark within Germany. In the second place there 
was a withdrawal of foreign deposits and a cur- 
tailment on the part of foreign banks of outstand- 
ing lines of credit. 

Fundamentally there is nothing to justify these 
movements and if, through cooperative action, they 
can be arrested, there is no reason why the present 
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emergency can not be immediately and definitely 
surmounted. 

(a) As to the first, namely, the internal flight 
from the mark, this can be and is being success- 
fully combatted by the vigorous action of the 
German Government and the Reichsbank. Once 
unreasonable fear has been eliminated, it is certain 
that the patriotism of the German people can be 
relied on to prevent the destruction of the credit 
of their own country. 

(b) As to the external credits, we believe that 
the first approach to this problem is the develop- 
ment of a program that will permit the mainte- 
nance for an adequate period of time of the present 
outstanding lines of credit. In this connection it 
is our understanding that this volume of credit 
together with the freed reparations and the na- 
tural gain from the allayment of the panic should 
be adequate to meet the needs of German economic 
life for the immediate moment. On the other 
hand, it must be apparent that, unless provision is 
made for the maintenance of these credits, an 
attempt to provide new ones, whether of a short 
or long-term character, would be ineffective. In 
the development of such a program, the govern- 
ments of the countries having principal banking 
centers, including the United States, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Japan and 
Switzerland, and other important banking centers, 
might well undertake to encourage their bankers 
so to organize as to permit the maintenance for an 
adequate period of time of present-day outstanding 
lines of credit to Germany. The responsibility for 
working out the details of such a program and the 
methods of making it effective with due regard to 
the protection of the banks and the needs of Ger- 
man economy should be left to the banking com- 
munities of the respective countries and the central 
banks could, we believe, be relied on to furnish 
the necessary leadership, cooperation and direction. 

Such voluntary arrangements should be supple- 
mented, for the time being, by strict control of all 
foreign exchange transactions by the Reichsbank, 
so that the integrity of the program can be main- 
tained and the banks that are participating can be 
assured that there would be no arbitrary with- 
drawal either from within or without Germany. 

3. It is our belief that if such a program could 
be made promptly effective it would result in an 
immediate restoration of confidence and that in a 
comparatively short time the necessity for restric- 
tions of this character would disappear and normal 


conditions would once more prevail. There is all 


the more ground for faith in such a result in view 
of the fact that the United States debt-suspension 
program has now become effective and that the 
events which succeeded the announcement of that 
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program clearly demonstrate that relief from pay- 
ment of intergovernmental debts established in the 
minds of the business world the basis for renewed 
confidence. 

4. A committee should be selected by the Bank 
for International Settlements or created by some 
other appropriate method to secure cooperation 
on the following question: 

A. In consultation with the banking interests in 
the different countries to provide for the renewal 
of the present volume of outstanding short-term 
credits from those countries. 

B. In making an enquiry into the immediate 
further credit needs of Germany. 

C. In the development during the course of the 
next six or eight months of plans for a conversion 
of some proportion of the short-term credits into 
long-term credits. 


IX. Text of London Agreement 


The following is the text of the com- 
munique issued July 23 at the close 
of the seven-power conference: 


HE recent excessive withdrawals of capital 
fio Germany have created an acute financial 
crisis. These withdrawals have been caused 
by a lack of confidence which is not justified by 
the economic and budgetary situation of the 
country. 

In order to insure maintenance of the financial 
stability of Germany, which is essential in the 
interests of the whole world, the governments 
represented at the conference are ready to coop- 
erate so far as lies within their power to restore 
confidence. 

The governments represented at the conference 
are ready to recommend for the consideration of 
the financial institutions in their respective coun- 
tries the following proposals for relieving the 
immediate situation: 

First, that the central bank credit of $100,000,- 
000 recently granted to the Reichsbank under the 
auspices of the Bank for International Settlements 
be renewed at maturity for a period of three 
months. 

Secondly, that concerted measures should be 
taken by the financial institutions in the different 
countries with a view to maintaining the volume 
of credits they have already extended to Germany. 

The conference recommends that the Bank for 
International Settlements should be invited to set 
up without delay a committee of representatives 
nominated by the governors of the central banks 
interested to inquire into the immediate further 
credit needs of Germany and to study the possi- 
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bilities of converting a portion of the short-time 
credits into long-term credits. 

The conference noted with interest a communi- 
cation from Dr. Bruening relative to the joint 
guarantee recently placed by German industry at 
the disposal of the Gold Discount Bank. The 
conference is of the opinion a guarantee of this 
description should make it possible to provide a 
sound basis for the resumption of normal opera- 
tions of international credit. 

The conference considers that if these measures 
are carried through they will form a basis for more 
permanent action to follow. 

The conference also decided that a committee of 
experts should proceed with an elaboration of the 
detailed measures required for giving effect to 
President Hoover’s proposal for a year’s suspension 
of intergovernmental debts. 











_ News In Brief | 


THE 22p Rotary INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
was held in Vienna from June 22 to 26. More 
than four thousand Rotarians from all parts of 
the world came together for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating their faith in “this great venture for 
international understanding.” Sixty-one coun- 
tries were represented, more than half from An- 
glo-Saxon lands. 











Tue CzecnHostovak Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union held a meeting in the Chamber 
of Deputies in Prague on July 1, when Lord Cecil 
of Chelwood, a specially invited guest, addressed 
them on “Disarmament.” Lord Cecil was the 
guest of President Masaryk during his stay in 
Prague. 


Tue UNiversity OF CALIFORNIA has conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Laws upon the Czecho- 
slovak Minister to the United States, M. Ferdi- 
nand Veverka, because of his services to the cause 
of international understanding. 


THe RuaAeto-Romanic LeEaGvuE in Switzerland 
has offered, and the University of Geneva has 
accepted, a chair of Rhaeto-Romanic languages 
for three years. This group of languages in- 
cludes Romanisch, the fourth tongue of Switzer- 
land, which is spoken in the Engadine and neigh- 
boring high Alpine valleys. The occupant of the 
chair will be Dr. Antoine Velleman, long a stu- 
dent and writer on these languages, a lecturer in 
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several tongues and a member of the corps of in- 
terpreters of the League of Nations. 


A Spectat Service was held in the Church of 
St. Sepulchre, Holland, June 21, to commemorate 
the tercentenary of the death of Captain John 
Smith, one-time Governor of Virginia, who is 
buried in that church. 


On THE AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE Day, July 4, 
there was unveiled in Poznan, Poland, a statue of 
Woodrow Wilson. The monument was designed 
by Gutzon Borglum and presented to his country 
by Poland’s first President, Ignace Paderewski. 
Mr. Paderewski himself was unable to be present 
at the unveiling; but since it was due largely to 
his statesmanship in America that the liberation 
of Poland was included as Number 13 in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s famous “Fourteen Points,” the en- 
thusiastic crowds at the ceremonies paid tribute 
to Paderewski as well as to President Wilson. 


Str Ertc DrumMonp, Secretary General of the 
League of Nations, was awarded the Wateler 
Peace Prize for 1931. Sir Eric requested that the 
$12,500 be given to some institution that is fur- 
thering the work of the League. It was accordingly 
placed at the disposal of the International Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies in Brussels. 


Tue First INTERNATIONAL Exuisition of Colo- 
nial Art will be held in Rome during the last three 
months of 1931. American artists have 
asked, through the Department of State, to con- 
tribute. The exhibition will include all forms of 
art illustrative of colonial life and scenery in any 
part of the world. No restrictions of style or 
school are imposed, and the artists need not con- 
fine themselves to colonies of their own countries. 


been 


Tue Non-Pociticat English-Speaking Union of 
the British Empire announces that members of 
the English-Speaking Union of the United States 
will find at Dartmouth House, Berkeley 
London, which is the British headquarters, many 
interesting contacts. A Common Interests Com 
mittee undertakes to put visitors in touch with 
any fields of activity in which they are interested. 
A small fee for maintenance of the house is asked 
if visitors wish to use its facilities more than three 
days. 


Square, 


Many Foremost Men of science, representing 
twenty-four countries assembled in London, June 
29, for an international Congress on the “History 
of Science and Technology.” America sent a 
strong delegation. 
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Tue INAvucuRATION of the Institute of Germanic 
Studies at the University of Paris last winter is 
celebrated by a special bulletin lately brought out 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. In it are translated the addresses, French 
and German, given at the opening. Attention is 
also called to the similar institute in the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg, and the chair of peace re- 
cently established in the University of Lyon. 


A NEW AND VERY SUCCESSFUL means for making 
telegraphic or wireless transmissions in secret was 
described on July 6 to the French Academy of 
Sciences by Gen. Gustave Ferrié of the French 
Institute. The system is expected to prove val- 
uable to newspapers as well as the diplomatic and 
military arms of governments. 


THE Union oF Soviet SociaList REPUBLICS 
passed its eighth birthday on July 6. There were 
no festivities to mark the occasion, but a few 
newspapers called attention to the anniversary. 


A MonuMEnNT to Gustave Stresemann, former 
foreign minister of Germany, was unveiled at 
Mainz, July 5. In the ceremonies of dedication, 
he was hailed as the liberator of the Rhineland. 
The exercises were broadcast over all Germany. 


CONTRARY TO THE Fears of Premier Mussolini, 
the Italian birth-rate increased between 1921 and 
1931 by 6.1 per cent. The population of Rome 
increased 45 per cent since 1921, now lacking only 
a few thousands of the million mark. 


THe INTER-PARLIAMENTARY BUREAU, interna- 
tional headquarters, has moved from 5 Place 
Claperede to 6 rue Constantin, Geneva. 


BinG AND GRONDAHL, porcelain makers of Co- 
penhagen, have turned out the largest piece of 
porcelain in the world. It is a fountain two me- 
ters high, weighing 999 kilograms. It was exhib- 
ited at Barcelona and at Paris in 1930. France, 
which rarely buys works of art of foreign origin, 
purchased it for the space facing the Tuilleries, 
in front of the Museum “Jeu de Paume.” 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNIVERSITY GRADUATES re- 
siding in Tokyo are considering the organization 
of a club to occupy quarters in the proposed 
Pan-Pacific Union Clubhouse there. Main ob- 
jects of the club would be to stimulate and pre- 
serve international friendships and otherwise con- 
tribute to world peace. 
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A Drart Constitution for the consideration 
of the new Spanish Cortes was issued by the gov- 
ernment on June 29. On July 14, the Consti- 
tuent Cortes, first republican assembly in Spain 
since 1873, was called to order in Madrid. Cheer- 
ing throngs greeted the peoples’ delegates, who 
are to proceed with the making of a constitution 
The President of the Cortes, unanimously elected, 
was Julian Besteiro, socialist party leader. 


Tue OrrictaL Papers of the territories of the 
United States, now in the archives of the State 
Department, are to be collected and edited by 
Dr. Clarence E. Carter, professor of history at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. An act of Con- 
gress in 1925, amended in 1929, authorizes the 
State Department to publish these territorial pa- 
pers. Dr. Carter begins his work in mid-August. 


Tue Cuinese Ministry of Industry, Commerce 
and Labor has completed plans for the construc- 
tion of a modern machine shop in Shanghai, which 
will require a capital of over $3,000,000. It is 
stated that a portion of the British Boxer indem- 
nity funds will be appropriated, while the re- 
mainder of the capital will be supplied by ar- 
rangement with the National Products Bank in 
China. 


THE Memory or JAMES Monroe, fifth Presi- 
dent of the United States, was honored on July 
4, the hundredth anniversary of his death, under 
the auspices of the University of Virginia Institute 
of Public Affairs. William R. Castle, acting Sec- 
retary of State, in an address in which he de- 
fended the Monroe Doctrine, said, “It remains 
as an assurance of our unswerving friendship to- 
ward Latin America.” He also denied that it 
gave authority for intervention in behalf of Amer- 
ican citizens. 


PRESIDENT MASARYK gave a reception in June 
to the foreign holders of scholarships in Czecho- 
slovak universities, and students sent by foreign 
governments to study there. Fifty students from 
twenty different European and American states 
attended. 


THE 28TH UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS was 
held in Brussels July 5 and 6. 
THE 13TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Interna- 


tional Confederation of Students will take place 
August 28 to September 2, in Bucharest. 


IMPROVING THE HEALTH of 400,000 residents of 
a rural county in China and inauguration of health 
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education have been undertaken recently by the 
Chinese National Association of the Mass Educa- 
tion Movement with financial aid from the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund in the United States. The 
experiment is to be conducted in Ting Hsien, not 
very far from Peiping, where, since 1927, the Asso- 
ciation, under the leadership of James Yen, has 
been engaged in a program of agricultural ex- 
tension, industrial education, social surveys, and 
research in methods of teaching. 


THe JAPAN ComMmMiITTEE of the World Confer- 
ence for International Peace Through Religion 
held a conference on May 18, good-will day, 
when some 350 Shinto, Buddhist and Christian 
leaders discussed and adopted ten resolutions re- 
lating to amity between nations, to be forwarded 
to the World Conference. 


“Wortp Economic PLANNING” will be the 
chief topic of discussion at the Williamstown In- 
stitute of Politics this summer. Economic organ- 
ization under the individualistic capitalist system, 
the communist system and the fascist system will 
be discussed, with prominent representatives of 
each to deliver lectures. The session, eleventh in 
the series, will be held July 30 to August 27. 


An InteresTiING Line of work not yet five 
years old and designed to promote international 
understanding is the publication of a quarterly 
called “Books Abroad,” by the University of Okla- 
homa. It is free to students and libraries and 
contains short articles on contemporary writers 
and literary movements all over the world, and 
short comments on recent foreign publications. 
Books are classified under countries and subjects. 


Tue Wortp ALLIANCE for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches will hold its 16th 
annual meeting in Chicago, November 10 to 12. 


Tue Firtn Concress and fourth biennial of 
the World Federation of Education Associations 
met in Denver, July 27 to August 1. 





Book Reviews 











Tue Enp oF THE RusSIAN Empire, by Michael T. 
Florinsky. Pp. 266 and index. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, 1931. Price, $3. 


After assisting the late Professor Vinogradoff, 
of Oxford, in collecting data for an article on 
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Russia in the new Encyclopedia Brittanica, Dr. 
Florinsky accepted the assistant editorship, under 
Vinogradoff, of the Russian series of the “Eco- 
nomic and Social History of the War,” which was 
undertaken by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, under the general editorship 
of Professor Shotwell. Professor Vinogradoff died 
in 1925 and Dr. Florinsky continued the editing 
of the ten volumes on Russia, which are now off 
the press. This book by Florinsky constitutes 
the final study of the series, and is in reality a 
sort of synthesis of the preceding volumes. It 
boils down the facts and in a manner popularizes 
the subject. It is, however, Dr. Florinsky’s own 
survey of the political and economic era in fields 
hitherto largely neglected. His conclusions and 
comments in some cases differ from those of the 
authors of the other books. 

It is in any event a scholarly book written with 
fine restraint, condensed and orderly in its pre- 
sentation. Russia on the eve of war, the degree 
of modernization, which, though trailing far be- 
hind the rest of Europe, she had achieved, the 
coming of the war under which “the obsoleteness 
and imperfections of her political, social and eco- 
nomic structure could no longer be concealed or 
ignored,” the boiling up of long-time discontent 
and anarchy below the surface, the two revolu- 
tions and the beginning of Bolshevist rule—all 
these are followed in a straight-forward narrative. 

It appears more and more clearly that with a 
people so hopelessly divided into classes aloof 
from each other, so large a percentage of illiterates 
and no training whatever for democratic control, 
it was inevitable that the autocracy of one class 
should be succeeded by that of another. 

Within the framefork of the story are fresh and 
convincing portraits of the Tsar and Tsarina, the 
latter superstitious and dominating her weak hus- 
band; sketches of Rasputin, the demagog; Stoly- 
pin with his plans for reform; the statesman, 
Count Witte, and others of whom it is well to 
read. The volume is interesting and also a much- 
needed preliminary to any understanding of the 
Russia of today. 


Tue Last STAND, AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 
Soviet Five-YEAR Pan, by Edmund A. 
Walsh. Pp. 326 and index. Little, Brown & 


Co., Boston, 1931. Price, $3. 


Father Walsh of Georgetown University speaks 
about Russia from a background of long study, 
writing and lecturing on the subject. He was in 
Russia during a crucial part of her history, ad- 
ministering Catholic famine relief. He has been 
for eight years engaged in producing chapters in 
a chronicle of the consequences of the Russian 
revolution. No lover of Bolshevism, he sees in 
the much-advertized five-year plan, however, 
something significant. It is necessary, he says, to 
understand its intention and its working out in 
order to comprehend the réle of Bolshevism in the 
world. 

Nothing in history is better documented than 
the Bolshevist revolution and the subsequent 
events in that experiment. Eliminating guess- 
work, therefore, he draws evidence from official 
sources, publications and statements of officials 
who have broken with Moscow. Most illuminat- 
ing of all are the many posters now flooding Rus- 
sia in support of the Soviet plans. 
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Father Walsh makes no prediction as to success 
or failure of the five-year plan. The scales he 
thinks hang now just about even. 

A fact which other naticns must recognize in 
their dealing with the Soviet republic, is the Bol- 
shevist admission that its program justifies 
every policy necessary, from evasion to assassina- 
tion. Nencommunists need to remember that the 
code of morals usually accepted among honorable 
men has no weight with communists if the revo- 
lution would not profit thereby. In fact the gov- 
ernment last year announced the abolition of the 
Department of Justice, and the substitution of the 
Commisariat for the Preservation of the Revo- 
lutionary Order. 

Father Walsh writes from a fund of documented 
and accurate knowledge, in the magnetic style of 
the platform speaker who is both brilliant and 
suave. Frequent flashes of irony light the story. 
Added to the chapters directly considering the 
Russian plan are two especially noteworthy ones 
on related topics. That on the American idea of 
goverment is especially beautiful and penetrating, 
and the last, on our recognition of the Soviet 
government, keenly analyzes the diplomatic and 
legal reasons why he thinks recognition should 
be withheld. 


Tue Economic Lire or Soviet Russia. by Calvin 
B. Hoover. Pp. 353 and index. Macmillan, 
New York, 1931. Price, $3. 


The dominance of the communist party in Rus- 
sia is, of course, inextricably tied up with the 
economic scheme it connotes. Any study of po- 
litical Russia, therefore, means a study of eco- 
nomics, and a study of her economics naturally 
leads to political inquiries as well. Professor 
Hoover of Duke University, holding a fellowship 
of the Social Science Research Council of the 
United States, made in 1929-30 an intensive study 
of the economics of Soviet Russia. His work was 
carried on in a scientific spirit, looking for the 
facts squarely as they are. He surveys trade, 
foreign and domestic, the banking system, agri- 
culture, labor, industry, productivity and capital 
investment. He does not hesitate, on occasion to 
comment upon his observations in regard to social, 
human results of the communist program. Here 
he finds extreme and increasing poverty and 
deprivation; no increased spirit of brotherliness; 
and the struggle for power seems more bitter than 
any struggle for money which it has displaced. 
Worse than all to our mind, is his statement that 
the mind and spirit of man is robbed of freedom 
and dignity under Bolshevist regime. Professor 
Hoover closes his study with two “ifs,” very im- 
portant to all the world outside Russia. “If the 
present crisis is passed the Soviet Union, within 
a decade will be in a position to offer a standard 
of living which will compare favorably with that 
of the more poorly paid manual workers in capi- 
talist countries. Unless in the meantime capital- 
ism has notably improved its technique of mar- 
keting and distribution, so that underconsumption 
and unemployment can be prevented, and unless 
the standard of living of such workers in the 
capitalist world shall have been materially raised, 
the world revolution will begin to make rapid 
strides.” 
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THe Mysterious UNIversE, by Sir James Jeans. 
Pp. 160 and index. Macmillan, New York, 
1930. Price, $2.25. 


Full of romance, mysterv and grandeur, the 
universe about us is a challenge to our under- 
standing. The mind that can understand even 
so much as is known about the physical world, 
however, must be a trained mind. Therefore it 
is a boon when a scientist with a ready pen at- 
tempts to explain in simple terms and in a defi- 
nitely human way, the theories at present current 
about this cosmos in which we drift, “clinging 
on to a fragment of a grain of sand, until we are 
frozen off.” “Is this all that life amounts to,” he 
asks, “to strut our tiny hour on our tiny stage, 
with the knowledge that our achievements must 
perish with our race, leaving the universe as 
though we had never been?” 

In order to approach an answer to this question 
Sir James leads us away from the astronomical 
facts that suggest this query into the realm of 
modern physical science. Paying due respect to 
vital scientific theories in the past, he leads us 
graphically along the most recent hypotheses until 
we begin to suspect that we live in a universe of 
waves and nothing but waves. Matter, relativity 
and the ether become thoughts because he associ- 
ates them with things we already apprehend. In 
the fifth chapter, “into the deep waters,” the un- 
mathematical will find it indeed difficult to keep 
touch with reality. But we do get a helping 
hand at intervals and emerge with the concept that 
the universe is a world of pure thought, that the 
final truth about a phenomenon resides in the 
mathematical description of it, that the designing 
or controlling power therein seems to have some- 
thing in common with the mind of man and his 
ability to think—‘“for want of a better word— 
mathematically.” Thus we find ourselves at 
length somewhat akin to this fragment of a grain 
of “sand” to which we cling. 

Then after this long journey through the specu- 
lations and tests of scientific inquiry he says— 
note the beautiful modesty of science—while “the 
mathematical explanation may prove to be neither 
final nor the simplest possible, we can unhesitat- 
ingly say that it is the simplest and most complete 
so far found, so that, relative to our present knowl- 
edge, it has the greatest chance of being the ex- 
planation which lies nearest to the truth.” 


AMERICAN Society, by Charles Franklin Thwing. 
Pp. 263 and index. Macmillan, New York, 1931. 
Price, $2.25. 


President Thwing of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity has long been an observer and writer on edu- 
cation in this and other countries. As an educa- 
tor he has a vision of the progress which it would 
be desirable for the generations to make as they 
pass along the educational paths. In this book he 
evaluates the society which has thus far evolved 
in America. The chapters are apparently separate 
lectures; all are interesting, and one, that 
called “Tests of a Nation’s Civilization,” especially 
worthwhile. The topics are linked by two threads 
of thought, which he designates intellectual lib- 
erty—the “independence of the indiv:dual’’; the 
other, “the worth of education.” 
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He measures the life and mind of America, past, 
present and future, in many particulars, but in 
them all liberty and the value of education are 
assumed as permanent values. If at times Presi- 
dent Thwing idealizes this country, he also ques- 
tions sharply and criticizes deeply. He believes 
however that America unites those necessary op- 
posites, stability and flexibility. Therefore “the 
present condition of American society is one of 
experimentation—political, social and educational. 
Man, the experimenter, wishes for and is deter- 
mined to have the best. No conclusion therefore 
is to be regarded as final and conclusive.” 


IN THE SENATE, by George Wharton Pepper. Pp. 
148 and index. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, 1930. Price, $2., 


This is not primarily biography, though Mr. 
Pepper writes of his own political experiences. It 
is particularly an inside view of the United States 
Senate, how one gets into it and how one works 
efficiently, when there. The book is obviously the 
work of a high-minded statesman and, incidentally, 
illustrates the old truth that a man who takes 
the middle course between two extremes often, at 
least temporarily, alienates both extremes. 

Mr. Pepper frankly discusses many debatable 
questions which have come up in Senate discus- 
sions. Whether one agrees with his conclusions or 
not, the book is an interesting presentation of facts 
and reasons. He discusses the filibuster, the ques- 
tion of prohibition and the attitude which the 
United States should take in foreign policies of 
various kinds. In summing up the questions of 
our entry into the League of Nations and the 
World Court he concludes that we should not 
join them and says: “The foreign policy thus 
summarized is usually characterized by people who 
have what is called an international mind as a 
policy of provincial aloofness from world affairs. 
By Americans it is recognized as the course of 
national conduct most likely to preserve the peace 
of the world.” 


MAnpbaTEs UNDER THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, by 
Quincy Wright. Pp. 762 and index. University 
of Chicago Press, 1930. Price, $6. 


The system of mandates, says Professor Wright 
“was not a product of disinterested juristic thought 
nor of detached scientific investigation.” It was 
a compromise invented by Versailles statesmen to 
meet an immediate dilemma. The idea put in 
practice by the new-born League was, no more 
than that international body, a wholly new idea. 
Mr. Wright makes a brief study cf its origins in 
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history, the things in the past usage of nations 
which suggested this system. He then, by a care- 
ful study of documents and events, proceeds to list 
and describe the steps in its working out. 

Dr. A. M. Margalith last year published an ex- 
cellent but shorter outline of the mandates, their 
background and some conclusions. This, however, 
by Professor Wright is much more exhaustive in 
its use of reference material and in its thorough, 
legalistic study of the mandates system. It is, as 
far as we know, the first comprehensive and mas- 
terly survey of the whole field in relation to past 
and present. 


From STEERAGE TO Concress, by Richard Bart- 
holdt. Pp. 441 and index. Dorrance Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1930. Price. $4. 


Human interest stories have perennial appeal, 
and for the past few years biography and auto- 
biography have held the center of the stage. 
When the subject of an autobiography has had 
something of a struggle to rise to prominence; 
and when, too, the life story is typical of that 
of many foreigners who have come into and be- 
come a part of this land of promise the natural 
interest is increased. 

Mr. Bartholdt’s experiences as printer, writer, 
editor and finally as Congressman are quite subor- 
dinate here to his careful interpretation of the 
German character in American environment. Long 
an earnest worker for peace, Mr. Bartholdt natur- 
ally suffered misinterpretation during the World 
War, with his fatherland opposed to America, the 
land of his adoption and loyalty. The book, 
however, clearly demonstates his consistency 
through very many years of peace work and his 
patriotism as well. 

The story of his part in the organization of the 
American Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
and the early activities of the Union supplies a 
good personal interpretation of its connection with 
the peace movement. 

Finally Mr. Bartholdt’s interpretation of the 
new Germany, at the end of the book, combines 
the outlook of a lover of Germany, a lover of 
America and a lover of peace. 


FeLttowsuip, by Albert Field Gilmore. Pp. 281 
and index. Stratford Co., Boston, 1930. Price, 
$3.50. 


There is a certain stiff formality in the writing 
of the book, which detracts a little from the effect. 
Nevertheless it is cheering reading to be told of a 
man who, like Mr. Howard, bases his ideas upon 
the ethics of practical religion, and puts them in 
practice in his own business and, too, in all his 
various civic activities. 


LA PARABOLE INTERNATIONALE 


Little Emily ran in the house, crying as though her heart would break. 
“What’s wrong, dear?” asked her mother. 
“My dolly—Billy broke it,” she sobbed. 


“How did he break it, dear?” 
“IT hit him on the head with it.” 
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The One-Hundred-Third Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Directors 
of The American Peace Society, 


May 29, 1931 


The One-Hundred-Third Annual Meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society was held at the office of 
the President, 736 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., May 29, 1931, at 
3 o’clock p.m. Those present were: Presi- 
dent Esch, Messrs. Thomas E. Green, David 
Jayne Hill, George M. Morris, Lester H. 
Woolsey, George W. White, Arthur Deerin 
Call, Lacey C. Zapf. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Call, seconded 
by Mr. Hill, it was voted that the minutes 
of the last meeting be approved and placed 
on file. 

Members of the Board standing, ‘the 
Secretary read the names of the members 
who died during the year, as follows: Wal- 
ter Scott Penfield, Esquire; President S. P. 
Brooks, and Mr. Hiram W. Ricker. 


Announcements and 
Communications 

The Secretary read an invitation from the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, asking the President of the American 
Peace Society to attend the Fourth Bi- 
Annual Conference of the Federation, to be 
held in Denver, Colorado, from July 7 to 
August 1, 1931. A letter was read from 
the Executive Secretary of the League of 
Nations Association in Illinois, inquiring 
as to the attitude of the American Peace 
Society toward the League of Nations. A 
number of letters from members of the 
Board, unable to attend the meeting, were 
also read; also the following self-explana- 
tory communication from Thomas H. Rus- 
sell, Esquire, Treasurer of the Permanent 
Peace Fund. 


Permanent Peace Fund 


My Dear Mr. CAL: 

The Trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund held 
their annual meeting yesterday and I enclose the 
formal report herewith showing a net income of 
$5699.24, for which I enclose check. Will you 
kindly send us a receipt for our files. 

Our societies, I suppose, cannot expect to escape 
entirely unscathed from the effects of the general 
business depression, but the decrease of about $350 
in our net income is not a bad showing considering 
all the circumstances. 

With kind regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) THomas H. Russe Lt, 

(Report enclosed.) 


To THE AMERICAN Peace SOCIETY: 


The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Permanent 
Peace Fund submits the following annual report 
for the period May 1, 1930, to May 1, 1931: 
Gross income received by the Trustees 

from real estate, bonds, stocks and all 

other investments 

Gross expenses paid for repairs and taxes 
on real estate, water rates, salary of 
bookkeeper and agents, telephone, 
office rent, supplies, stationery, safe 
deposit box, insurance, services of 
trustees attending meetings and ex- 

penses, etc. oe . 


$8844.26 


3145.02 


Net income from the fund for the year.. $5699.24 


Check herewith to the order of the American 
Peace Society for the net income to date as per 
vote of Trustees. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Tuomas H. Russe Lt. 
Treasurer. 


President’s Report 
May 29, 1931 


To the Members of the Board of Directors 
of the American Peace Society: 


There is little to add to the reports to be 
submitted by the Secretary, Treasurer and 
Business Manager with reference to the 
activities of the American Peace Society 
for the past year. However, two leading 
features of the year’s work are the Refer- 
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endum upon the World Court and the in- 
auguration of a plan for an Abraham Lin- 
coln Conference to be held in Louisville, 
Kentucky, October 4-6, 1931. 

As the Society’s Constitution and By- 
Laws provide for the taking of referenda 
upon questions of wide-spread interest re- 
lating to the promotion of peace among 
nations and as President Hoover in his 
message to the last Congress had asked for 
consideration by the Senate of the three 
World Court treaties or protocols, it was 
decided to hold a membership referendum 
on the question “Should the United States 
of America Join the Permanent Court of 
International Justice?” A bipartisan com- 
mittee of 13 members with your President 
as Chairman and Dr. Call as Secretary 
was created and a questionnaire accom- 
panied by a report containing certain argu- 
ments in favor and certain arguments 
against ratification was prepared and to- 
gether with a statement in favor of Amer- 
ican adherence by Philip C. Jessup of Co- 
lumbia University, and a statement opposed 
to American adherence by Senator Dill of 
Washington was circulated to the member- 
ship in January of this year. The Secretary 
will give the result of the referendum. As 
action by the Senate at the coming session 
may again be urged, it is suggested that 
further action be taken to secure the votes 
of members who have not as yet responded. 

The other important matter which has 
engaged the attention of the Society is the 
Abraham Lincoln Conference at which 
would be stressed An American Conference 
on World Peace and Justice and the ideals 
of Abraham Lincoln and his policies of 
conciliation. 

The Conference is to be under the 
auspices of Governor Flem D. Sampson of 
Kentucky and the American Peace Society 
with national headquarters here in Wash- 
ington. A program covering celebrations 
at Frankfort, Hodgenville and Louisville, 
Kentucky, covering October 4, 5, and 6, 
1931, has been prepared by officers of the 
Society and also the necessary budget cov- 
ering the expenses. Both program and 
budget have been approved by Governor 
Sampson. Mr. O. B. Phillips, the personal 
representative of the Governor, has been 
cooperating with officers of the Society in 
doing field work for the solicitation of 
funds. Owing to the depression the results 
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thus far have not been satisfactory. Under 
the agreement with Governor Sampson the 
Society is in no way financially obligated. 
Whatever money is raised for the Confer- 
ence is kept in a separate fund. Up to date 
an Advisory Council to aid in carrying out 
the object of the Conference consisting of 
over one hundred prominent and influential 
citizens has been created. 

In order to maintain interest in the 
Society and to widen participation in its 
objects it is desirable that projects like the 
referendum and the Abraham Lincoln Con- 
ference be undertaken. Such activities, if 
carried out to successful conclusions, will 
revive interest in the Society and add to its 
membership. Such was the result of the 
One Hundredth Anniversary celebration of 
the Society at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1928. 
I bespeak, therefore, for these two projects 
the earnest support of all members of the 
Society. 

While these two major projects have en- 
gaged much of the attention of your offi- 
cers, the routine work of the Society has not 
been neglected; on the contrary, a vigorous 
effort has been made to increase subscrip- 
tions as will be indicated by the Business 
Manager in his report. 

At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held June 27, 1930, it was proposed 
to hold a World Conference on International 
Justice in 1932 in connection with the 
Washington Bi-Centennial Celebration here 
in Washington. Plans for such a Confer- 
ence, together with a budget, have been 
prepared in tentative form and several con- 
ferences have been held with the officials 
of the Bi-Centennial. Little or no progress 
has been made in recent months. 

The financial condition of the Society will 
be presented in the Treasurer’s report. The 
officers of the Society have striven in every 
way to effect economies, and have lived 
within the budget. 

There will be submitted to you a report 
by the Audit and Budget Committee of 
which Mr. McWhirter is Chairman. This 
report is based upon a study of the Society’s 
affairs over a period of several years. Its 
findings and recommendations should be 
given careful consideration by both the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Society. I 
quote the following from the report: 

“The Society must be active in a way to 
give its members an opportunity to know 
that it is doing worthwhile things; that it is 
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alive and accomplishing good. Members 
must be given frequent opportunity to have 
a part in some public way in the affairs cf 
the Society. If the Society is to gain new 
supporters it must do worthy things to at- 
tract attention. It is recommended that a 
more determined effort be made to use the 
referendum tool effectively as a means of 
achieving membership interest, or, at least, 
that some plan be evolved along that 
ee 

The Commitee makes further recommen- 
dations with reference to the ADVOCATE 
oF PEACE, suggesting that prominent and 
recognized leaders of thought, experts or 
specialists, contribute articles to the maga- 
zine, and that effort be made to make the 
magazine a source of revenue to the Society. 

A committee to study the problems con- 
nected with the ApvocaTE or PEACE has 
been appointed and a meeting has been held 
with the Executive Committee. Valuable 
suggestions were offered; but as some of 
these involved large expenditures they 
could not at present be carried out. How- 
ever, your president is of the opinion that 
some improvements could be made with 
little or no additional expense and the above 
Committee should at the earliest practicable 
date submit its recommendations to the 
Executive Committee for action, and in this 
connection it should consider the findings 
and recommendations of the Audit and 
Budget Committee. 

The Society has large lists of members 
of prominent and influential citizens located 
in every state of the Union upon its Direc- 
tory and Advisory and other Committees. 
It would be desirable that these lists be 
more than mere names, that through per- 
sonal contacts, so far as our funds will per- 
mit, we arouse greater interest and a more 
active participation in the work of the 
Society and the raising of money to meet 
our current and future needs. 

A word in reference to the officials seems 
appropriate. Our Secretary and Editor, Dr. 
Call, with this year closes twenty-five years 
of service with the Society. No one has 
been more closely identified with or has 
better knowledge of its history, its aims and 
traditions than has he. His wide acquaint- 
ance with men identified with the peace 
movement here and abroad and the con- 
tacts he has made with leading statesmen 
in Europe and America through his connec- 
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tion with the Interparliamentary Union has 
been an asset to the Society and to the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

Mrs. Call, without remuneration, has 
served as librarian and in her card indexing, 
cataloging and book review work and at- 
tendant correspondence has made _ the 
library of great value to many people. We 
herewith express genuine appreciation of 
her work. 

Our Business Manager, Mr. Zapf, with 
his experience and wide acquaintance 
among leading business and professional 
men throughout the United States acquired 
through his connection with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, has fitted 
himself for the responsible duties imposed 
upon him by the Constitution and By-Laws. 
Although eager to promote the interests of 
the Society, his activities in many ways have 
been limited by the funds available, not- 
withstanding efforts and proposals of plans 
to increase them. 

As President I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of the fine spirit of cooperation 
which has been shown by these officers and 
also by members of the clerical staff. 

In conclusion, it may be justly stated 
that in face of one of the most widespread 
and persistent periods of depression our 
country has ever experienced, affecting as it 
does all classes and conditions of men, our 
record for the past year is not one of dis- 
couragement. On the contrary, we should 
feel strengthened to carry on during the 
coming year with renewed hope and a firmer 
faith in the great purposes of the Society 
for the promotion of World Peace through 
justice. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun J. Escu, President. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Green, seconded 
by Mr. Morris, it was voted that the Presi- 


dent’s report be accepted and placed on 
file. 





Secretary’s Report 


GENTLEMEN: 


At the Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society it 
has long been the custom for the Secretary 
to devote the major part of his report to a 
survey of world conditions affecting war 
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and peace. Because of certain current 
phases of the Society, and because, as Presi- 
dent Esch has been kind enough to mention, 
this year happens to mark the twenty-fifth 
during which your Secretary has been offi- 
cially associated with it, he begs the privi- 
lege of confining his remarks at this time 
to two or three aspects of this historic and 
worthy organization which we are met here 
to serve. 

Your Secretary looks back across his 
twenty-five years of association with the 
American Peace Society with mingled feel- 
ings of frustration, gratification and grati- 
tude. He recalls high minded men passing 
from life with their hearts broken on the 
wheel of effort to promote the purposes of 
the Society:—a clergyman, head of our 
Central West Department; another minis- 
ter, Director of our South Atlantic States 
Department; a college professor, Director 
of our New York and New Jersey Depart- 
ment; the Society’s Secretary for twenty- 
two years, swept mentally and physically 
away by the shock of the World War. 

He recalls other earnest believers in and 
supporters of the Society dropping from its 
ranks, some because of the Secretary’s atti- 
tude toward this or that international situa- 
tion, some because of acts or failures to 
act by our Board of Directors, some for 
other reasons. During those twenty-five 
years, your Secretary was held responsible 
for carrying the flag of the Society through 
the years of the devastating World War, 
and to face aftermaths of fears, irritations, 
ill-wills and economic disruptions. For six- 
teen years it has been his privilege to edit 
the ApvocATE oF PEACE, a lantern, he 
hopes, in the window for the wandering 
world, a little light that has not ceased to 
burn for now three years more than a cen- 
tury. 

While your Secretary has labored at these 
matters, he has also wandered around 
America and Europe, listening to men wiser 
than he telling how war may be banished 
from the earth. Through it all, there have 
been times when he has lost faith in certain 
of his fellows, sometimes in himself. He 
has never wavered, however, in his loyalty 
to the things stood for by the American 
Peace Society. He knows that the Society 
has weathered many delusions and many 
depressions. He is not exalted by its suc- 
cesses; neither is he discouraged by its fail- 
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ures. If the Society has become disillusioned 
by some of the peace efforts, ranging 
through emotionalisms often to mere 
quackery, it may be comforted by the fact 
that disillusions often tend to promote 
sanity. The peace movement rests on en- 
during ground. One cannot recall the exal- 
tations of November 11, 1918, and escape 
the belief that those exaltations were very 
real. Those spontaneous bursts of peace 
acclaim came out of the heart in man. 
They will come forth again, when there is 
anything worth being exalted about. The 
American Peace Society represents that 
genuine aspiration of all peoples to estab- 
lish the enduring values peculiar only to a 
world at peace. 

Nothing in his experience leads your 
Secretary to be concerned that the control 
of our foreign policies shall be taken out of 
the hands of the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government, or that the 
American Peace Society should aim to dic- 
tate the activities of statesmen. He accepts, 
however, the principle that the nature of 
any public policies, peace or otherwise, rests 
ultimately with the people. Hence, in a 
democracy such as ours, investigating 
bodies devoted to research and the dissemi- 
nation of information are essential to dis- 
criminating discussion and action. That is 
why there is a place for the American Peace 
Society, with its spirit of calm and realistic 
analysis, its efforts at exactitude, its 
struggles for truth. That is why, after a 
quarter of a century of official relations with 
the American Peace Society, your Secretary 
finds himself desiring no easy task, but 
craving only the strength to carry on more 
worthily while his candle holds out to burn. 
That is why, in spite of all the misunder- 
standing and financial embarrassments, he 
goes on believing unequivocally in the 
future of the American Peace Society. 

The American Peace Society is neither 
static nor reactionary. When your Secre- 
tary first associated himself with it, the 
Society, true to its traditional devotion to 
the principles of law and justice as the en- 
during hope of world peace, was carrying 
on a program of public education to over- 
come ill-will and injustice between nations, 
to avoid irrational and ruinous preparations 
for war; but, particularly, to encourage and 
advance the hopeful labors begun in the 
Peace Conference at the Hague in 1899, 
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labors about to be carried further in the 
second Hague Conference of 1907. 

Since that time there have been evidences 
of advance in the aims of the Society. In 
1916, the Society adopted a Declaration of 
Rights and Duties of Nations, which had 
just been accepted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law at its first session 
in the City of Washington, January 6, of 
that year. January 22, 1917, the Society 
adopted a series of ten Recommendations, 
which were also adopted the next day by 
the American Institute of International 
Law at its Second Session in the city of 
Habana, Cuba, a statement now known as 
“The Recommendations of Habana.” On 
May 27, 1921, the Society adopted a series 
of Suggestions for a Governed World, which 
it was your Secretary’s privilege to draft. 
On November 30, 1925, the Society adopted 
a platform, which it called “The Founda- 
tions of Peace Between Nations,” which it 
was also your Secretary’s pleasure to pre- 
pare. 

Your Secretary will not review these in- 
struments further than to recall that in 1925 
the Society found itself specifically on 
record as still favoring recurring, preferably 
periodic, conferences of duly appointed dele- 
gates, acting under instructions, for the 
purpose of restating, amending, reconciling, 
declaring, and progressively codifying those 
rules of international law shown to be neces- 
sary or useful to the best interests of civil- 
ized states; and the adherence of all states 
to a permanent court of international jus- 
tice mutually acceptable, sustained, and 
made use of for the determination of con- 
troversies between nations involving legal 
rights. That was the program of the So- 
ciety in 1925. It was quite in line with 
the Society’s program at its beginning in 
1828. 

In these latter years, however, the So- 
ciety, clinging still to the American prin- 
ciples of law and justice for ourselves and 
for all men, has taken, because of certain 
achievements in international affairs, a 
further and advanced position. It now holds 
that we must find additional pacific means 
for the settlement of international disputes, 
that we must further define and advertise 
the rights and duties of states, that we must 
labor for the extension of treaties and 
judicial processes, that we must favor the 
utmost cooperation of nations, that we must 
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encourage improvement in governmental 
procedures affecting the powers, and that 
we must help to enlighten public opinion as 
to all these vital phases of group activities. 

The Society remains a non-partisan, non- 
sectarian, non-profit corporation, setting for 
itself the task of research and education in 
this the most fateful of all fields of human 
endeavor. It would associate itself in spirit 
with the labors of our modern research or- 
ganizations devoting themselves to creative 
scholarship. It would improve its tech- 
nique with the view of getting as far as pos- 
sible the peace picture as a whole, of further 
discovering difficulties hindering the prog- 
ress of states, of reducing those difficulties, 
of establishing a record of available data, of 
stimulating better research, of spreading the 
facts and avoiding duplication. 

The problem of world peace is a human- 
istic problem. The American Peace Society 
would play its part, therefore, in making its 
humanistic science as worthy as the natural 
sciences. There are undiscovered roads to 
human happiness. The American Peace 
Society strives to do its share to discover 
some of them. The Page School of Inter- 
national Relations at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the Institute of Research and Social 
Sciences at the University of South Caro- 
lina, the fifteen member organizations of 
the American Council of Learned Societies 
devoted to Humanistic Studies, the Re- 
search Institutes, Councils, and Bureaus, 
developing widely, are opening the way. 
The American Peace Society cannot afford 
to ignore these labors in the interest of pro- 
ductive scholarship. Research is an expres- 
sion of man’s wish to know more of himself 
and of the universe in which he lives. It is a 
conscious, deliberate inquiry for the double 
purpose of acquiring new knowledge and of 
improving the use of that knowledge. The 
peace movement should not be discredited 
by its sentimentalities nor by a too much 
“day-to-dayness” in its outlook. If any 
human interest requires foresight and intel- 
ligence, it would appear that it must be 
man’s interest to substitute for the destruc- 
tive methods of war the creative activities 
of peace. It is a business for brains. 

Thus, the American Peace Society may 
well base its activities on research. In that 
way it would stand before the world as a 
peace organization of acknowledged merit, 
willing to hear and to present both sides of 
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any controversial question affecting the re- 
lations of nations, a group of persons deter- 
mined to pursue the truth wherever facts 
will lead. It is an evidence of advance, 
your Secretary firmly believes, that the 
American Peace Society has shown this new 
method of approach by its program and 
statement of policy; by its interest to ad- 
vance justice between states through the 
recognized agencies of law, contract, 
judicial process, existing organs of co- 
operation, government officials and public 
opinion; by its program of research, and 
education—research through surveys and 
commissions, and education through refer- 
enda, information services and conferences. 

Every enterprise, to be successful, has to 
depend, of course, upon a combination of 
salesmanship and production. While sales- 
manship is a secondary factor, it is im- 
portant. For the American Peace Society, 
salesmanship must mean the services of 
honest, self-respecting, qualified persons 
who believe in the peace movement, and 
who know how to write, to speak, to inter- 
est, and to convince others that they should 
join, subscribe, and contribute to the work 
of the American Peace Society. 

Your Secretary urges, therefore, upon the 
Directors the importance of strengthening 
our Business Department, employing a 
Circulation Manager, and promoting a dig- 
nified publicity. He lays before the Direc- 
torate the importance of returning the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE to a monthly basis, and of 
issuing a weekly news sheet. The Society 
needs a Librarian regularly employed. Your 
Secretary doubts the possibility of making 
the ApvocaTE oF PEAcE into a popular 
magazine at this time; but he recommends 
the further study of our periodical with that 
purpose in view. The Directorate is urged 
to aid its officers in their attempts to in- 
crease the working capital of the Society. 
The survey and study commissions should 
be put to work at once, with the funds nec- 
essary to make their work possible. The 
Society’s education program, including its 
referenda, information, and conference serv- 
ices, should not be stopped for the want of 
funds. The Society’s Committee on Finance, 
therefore, should be enlarged and instructed 
to aid the Business Manager to develop by 


systematic solicitations the following 
sources of revenue: Memberships and sub- 
scriptions, contributions, special gifts, 
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legacies. The By-Laws should be amended 
by adding a standing committee as follows: 


“There shall be an Endowment Funds Commit- 
tee of five to be appointed annually by the Presi- 
dent with the approval of the Executive Commit- 
tee, charged to establish an American Peace Society 
Endowment Funds, only the income from which 
shall be used for the Society’s current expenses. 
Income from legacies, unless otherwise directed, 
shall be credited to these Endowment Funds. This 
Committee, under the supervision of the Board o* 
Directors, shall be charged with the administra- 
tion of the Endowment Funds, the development of 
these Funds, and the recommendation of appro- 
priate recognition of special contributors to them.” 


There should be a standing Committee 
on Research appointed annually by the 
President with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee, to study and to report on 
the American Peace Society as an organiza- 
tion for Research. There should be a stand- 
ing Committee on Education, of five ap- 
pointed annually by the President with the 
approval of the Executive Committee, to 
study and report on the American Peace 
Society as an organization for Education. 
It is not necessary to elaborate the fact that 
both Research and Education carry highly 
technical qualities and possibilities, requir- 
ing carefullest analysis by persons qualified 
in these fields. They are, of course, basic 
to any worthy program for promoting the 
cause of peace. 

Without production, however, salesman- 
ship is footless. Organization is essential 
to achievement. Any organization, how- 
ever, to be successful, must be based upon 
exact information carefully sifted, clearly 
presented and intelligently applied. Fur- 
thermore, officers, qualified and devoted, 
paid and volunteer, are also essential. The 
American Peace Society is no mere busi- 
ness, as is farming, banking, manufacturing. 
On the other hand, it is not merely a re- 
ligious or philosophical body of searchers 
for the Absolute. The American Peace 
Society will rise or fall, depending less upon 
the form of its organization than upon the 
mental attitude of its officers. 

The first essential, therefore, is a united 
dedication to a common vision. Pythagoras 
required of his initiates, before they could 
begin the business of philosophy, a year of 
silence. He held that there was nothing to 
talk about until the beginner had learned 
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to see the invisible. So, after all, the main 
question is not, How can we get support for 
the American Peace Society? It is, rather, 
What sort of thing is the American Peace 
Society? Producers in the American Peace 
Society must believe, and act on the belief, 
that privilege to possess creates an obliga- 
tion to share; that the development of any 
enterprise depends more upon its services 
than upon its greeds; that the brotherhood 
of man, in part a fact, is increasingly pos- 
sible and desirable; that to ease the pain 
of some other, especially by the application 
of justice, mercy and faith, brings riches 
without which one is poor indeed; that men 
must organize to promote the righteous 
settlement of international disputes, and 
strive increasingly and patiently to discover 
what “righteous settlement’’ means in prin- 
ciple and in practice. 

Men who believe these things, and act 
upon their beliefs, will achieve greatly, 
especially through the contagion of associa- 
tion and fellowship. They will be the 
Society’s producers. 

The world is always shifting its point of 
view, especially just now. In his introduc- 
tion to Wallace Brett Donham’s “Business 
Adrift,” Professor Alfred North Whitehead 
lays before us these mindful observations: 


“The mere compulsion of tradition has lost its 
force. It is the business of philosophers, students 
and practical men to recreate and reénact a vision 
of the world, conservative and radical, including 
those elements of reverence and ardor without 
which society lapses into riot, a vision penetrated 
through and through with unflinching rationality. 
Such a vision is the knowledge which Plato identi- 
fied with virtue. 

“Epochs for which, within the limits of their 
developments, this vision has been widespread, are 
the epochs unfading in the memory of mankind. 
There is now no choice before us; either we must 
succeed in providing a rational coordination of 
impulses and thoughts, or for centuries civilization 
will sink into a mere welter of minor excitements. 
We must produce a great age, or see the collapse 
of the upward striving of our race.” 


Evidently the peace-movement cannot 
rely for its success exclusively on tradition. 
It must move forward to a richer ration- 
ality. The struggle must take the forms of 
a more enlightened self-interest, a more 
hopeful coédrdination of impulses towards 
the greater age that must yet be born. Mr. 
Chief Justice Hughes reminds us that “The 
building of the institutions of peace is the 
most distinctive enterprise of our time.” 
The question facing us, therefore, is, Do we 
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really sense with convincing fullness the 
meaning of our task? It is a business to 
live for; if we be sufficiently privileged, 
gentlemen, to die for! 
Yours truly, 
ARTHUR D. CALL. 
May 29, 1931. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Morris, seconded 
by Mr. Woolsey, it was voted that the 
recommendations in the Secretary’s report 
be referred to the Executive Committee 
for consideration with power to act. 

It was moved by Mr. Green, seconded by 
Mr. Morris, that the Secretary’s Report be 
accepted and placed on file. Dr. Hill moved 
to amend the motion by adding the follow- 
ing: 

“We think it insufficient simply to accept and 
file Dr. Call’s Report for the last year. His state- 
ment recalls the achievements of the American 
Peace Society during the last twenty-five years, 
and reminds us of struggles through which the 
Society has passed. 

“More than this, it brings to our mind the 
patience, the courage, the fidelity and indefatigable 
zeal with which Dr. Call has, during this long 
period, «carried on its work. No one but he could 
write this report. Indirectly it reveals the indebted- 
ness of the Society to the labors of its Secretary, 
and we accept it, the Report, with an expression 
of thanks and of appreciation for the long and 
faithful services of Dr. Call to the cause of inter- 
national peace.” 

The motion, as amended, was _ unani- 


mously carried. 


Treasurer’s Report 


Report of the Treasurer for the fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1931: 


Receipts 
General Fund: 


Surplus as of April 30, 1930 $1,345.45 
Receipts: 
Books and pamphlets, his- 
tory $8.00 
Books and pamphlets, mis- 
cellaneous ..... 67.70 
Contributions 3,335.50 
Interest 232.87 
Members, New 1,435.00 
Members, Renewed 2,935.00 


Miscellaneous 140.58 
Permanent Peace Fund 6.052.06 
Sale of Securities... . 4,000.00 
Subscription, New 86.45 
Subscriptions, Renewed. 410.65 18,703.81 





$20,049.26 
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Expenditures 
Field work: 
Secretaries . $1,473.00 
so ree ee, eT 8.50 
Zapf—Travel and _subsist- 

ESS Ore eee ae 1,135.20 
Letter service ............. 57.24 
Library 17.25 
Miscellaneous 74.69 
Office Help 100.90 
Office Rent 1,200.00 
Office Supplies 26.39 
"ee 260.68 
Printing magazine. . 944.22 
Printing, miscellaneous 373.00 
Salaries .... ce : 11,157.50 
United States Certificates of 

Indebtedness 2,500.00 
Telegrams and Cabbles 16.02 
Telephone 101.19 
Titus, Miss Elmin 23.00 
Taxes 5 12.82 
Insurance: 

Fire 


Workmen’s Compensation 











Stock and Fixtures 19,554.13 
$495.13 
Assets 
Treasury bonds $1,500.CO 
Checking account 319.05 
Call 66.50 
Zapf 85.87 
Savings account 17.75 
Petty cash 5.96 495.13 
Total resources as of April 30, 1931.. $1,995.13 
; Investment Account 
Received 
May 1, 1930—From Organization 
Special Fund Number 1, three 
Treasury Certificates, par value $3,000 
June 16, 1930—Treasury Certifi- 
cates purchased . 2,500 
Total $5,500 
Sold 
October 11, 1930—Sold Treasury 
Bonds sates $1,500 
December 30, 1930—Sold Treas- 
ury Bond 1,000 
March 14, 1931—Sold Treasury 
| ee eee ... 1,000 
April 30, 1931—Sold Treasury 
Bond ; 500 
Total . ; $4,000 
Balance in Investment Account as of 
April 30, 1931 $1,500.00 


Indebtedness as of April 30, 1931 


Judd & Detweiler: 
Printing November 1930 Ad- 


vocate of Peace $409.02 
Printing February 1931 Ad- 
vocate of Peace 439.46 








Printing World Court Refer- 
endum . - 


150.51 





Total indebtedness $998.99 


Net working balance as of April 30, 1931. $996.14 


(Signed) Greorce W. Wuite, Treasurer 


Auditor’s Certificate 
R. G. RANKIN & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS: 


Home Office: 1 Cedar Street, New York 
Chicago, Ill., Buffalo, N. Y., Washington, D. C. 


May 27, 
Mr. Georce W. Wuite, Treasurer, 


The American Peace Society, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

We have examined the records of the American 
Peace Society for the year ended April 30, 1931, 
and submit herewith the following Exhibits and 
Comments: 

Exhibit “A”—Summary of Assets as at April 
30, 1931. 

Exhibit “B’—Cash Account for the year ended 
April 30, 1931. 

The income for the year was accepted as shown 
by the records and the Expenditures were checked 
to supporting vouchers. 

Cash on Deposit was verified by direct corre- 
spondence with the bank and Cash on Hand was 
accepted as shown by the books. 

Investments were verified by inspection. 

We hereby certify, subject to the foregoing com- 
ments, that the accompanying summary of Assets 
reflects the resources of the Society and the Cash 
Account reflects accurately the Cash Receipts and 
Disbursements as shown by the records for the 
year ended April 30, 1931. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. G. Rankin & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 


1931. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Call, seconded 
by Mr. Hill, it was voted that the report of 
the Treasurer be accepted and placed on 
file. 

It was announced that two legacies, now 
being probated, will soon be available to 
the Society. One of these legacies is pro- 
vided in the will of Anna Maud Washburn, 
Portland, Maine, for the amount of two 
hundred dollars; the other in the will of 
Louise M. Sweet, of New Hampshire, the 
estimated net income to the Society being 
between $4500 and $5000. 
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From the Report of the 
Librarian 
May, 1931. 
The number of catalogued books as 


of May, 1930 
Accessions, 1930-31.... 





Total catalogued books, May, 1931 3357 


During the year the Librarian made a 
scrap-book of clippings relating to the So- 
ciety’s former President, Senator Theodore 
E. Burton, at the time of his death. 

To increase the library and in behalf of 
the magazine, the Librarian has asked for 
worth-while books from publishers, re- 
viewed them in the ApvocaATE OF PEACE, 
and catalogued those of reference value. 

During the year, the Librarian indexed 
the magazine for 1930. The card index of 
the early years of the magazine is now com- 
pleted up to March, 1852. 

The Librarian has written many letters 
in answer to students and teachers. 

Due, it is believed, to the Society’s fewer 
reprints of articles dealing with up-to-date 
questions, the sales of pamphlets during the 
year have declined as compared with pre- 
vious years. The inability to circularize 
our lists of publication as hitherto has been 
a factor in the decrease of sales. 

Indexes of past years of the ADVOCATE 
oF PEACE have been sent to many schools, 
colleges, and public libraries. On request, 
indexes of the ApvocaTE oF PEAcE for 1920- 
21 were sent to the World War Collection 
of Magazines and Newspapers of Mr. 
Joseph Broadman of New York City. 

At the request of the Joint Committee 
on Material for Research of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social 
Science Research Council, the Librarian 
wrote a detailed report of the Society’s 
peace material, especially historical docu- 
ments. 

At the request of the New Jersey Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the Librarian 
sent an exhibit of books and pamphlets to 
their Annual Conference, which resulted in 
some sales. 

During the year, the Librarian has re- 
viewed fifty-one books, written News in 
Brief and helped with the proof-reading and 
make-up of the magazine. 
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Business Manager’s Report 


May 29, 1931. 
To the Board of Directors, 
American Peace Society: 

The Treasurer’s report for the year end- 
ing April 30, 1931, shows income of $18,- 
703.81 for the year, compared with $14,- 
698.26 for the same period last year. The 
increase is $4,005.55. 

The report reveals our expenditures for 
the year amounted to $19,554.15. The 
outgo for the twelve months of last year was 
$14,718.07. The increase over last year is 
$4,836.06. The excess is due largely to 
items of expense for traveling and salary 
for the Business Manager and $2,500 in- 
vested in U. S. Certificates of Indebtedness. 
The expenses of the Business Manager were 
paid last year out of the Special Organiza- 
tion Fund and did not appear in the regular 
account records of the Society. 

The income for the year just closed was 
$850.34 less than the outgo, while the outgo 
for the preceding year exceeded the income 
by $19.81. 

The assets of the Society on April 30, 
1930, were $1,345.45, cash, and $3,000.00 
in securities. The cash balance this year 
was $495.13, with $1500 in securities. 

The Society is indebted to Judd & Det- 
weiler $409.02 for printing the November, 
1930, issue of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE, 
$439.46 for the February issue, and $150.51 
for the referendum on the World Court. If 
we deduct the total of these items from our 
total assets, we have a working balance of 
$996.14. 

In spite of the economic crisis, our income 
from contributions this year exceeded con- 
tributions of last year by $387.50, and is 
$814.50 more than we estimated from this 
source for the year. Revenue from new 
members this year exceeded that of last 
year by $950. Renewals dropped $995 be- 
low the income of last year. Some of this is 
merely suspended. We hope some will be 
renewed. 

The estimated income for the present 
fiscal year is $17,600. The estimated bud- 
get for expenditures amounts to $16,- 
978.30, a possible excess of income over 
outgo of $620.70. 

The estimate of revenue income is based 
largely upon interest that should be aroused 
by the Abraham Lincoln Conference. If 
the George Washington Centennial plans 
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are carried through, or some similar gather- 
ing can be arranged during the year, we may 
expect additional contributions, new mem- 
bers and renewals. 

In the estimate of expenditures for the 
year, there is an increase of $26.15 over 
the budget of last year for fire insurance. 
There are no other increases over the outgo 
budget for last year. 

Unless there is improvement, at a fairly 
early date, in the business and financial 
world, it would perhaps be unwise to under- 
take a campaign for new members and con- 
tributors. I recommend that we concen- 
trate all our energies to make the most, 
from an income point of view, from the 
Abraham Lincoln Conference. I further 
recommend that a special effort be made 
this year to induce all of our officers, mem- 
bers of the Board and members of the 
Council to become members or at least 
make contributions to the Society. 

As a further means of attracting good 
persons to the support of the Society, I 
recomend that we create a “The Women’s 
Auxiliary Council.” The duties of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Council will be the 
same as those for the National Advisory 
Council. So that this Council may be re- 
cruited rapidly, I suggest that the Board 
authorize the Membership Committee to 
make nominations for this Council and that 
the President be authorized to extend the 
invitations. 

I recommend the following estimated out- 
go budget for the fiscal year ending April 
30, 1932: 


Estimate 
for 

Expenditures 1931-32 

Field Work: 
Call, A. D. (Travel)...... $200.00 
Zapf, L. C. (Travel) 1,200.00 
Miscellaneous (expense) ......... 50.00 
Letter Service Cou 150.00 
Library ' 50.00 
Miscellaneous 100.00 
Office Rent ; 1,200.00 
ere eee 50.00 
Postage gs 225.00 
Printing—Magazine 1,800.00 
Printing—Miscellaneous 375.00 
Printing—Pamphlets 100.00 
Salaries 11,240.00 
Telegrams and Cables.............. 25.00 
Telephone oR eR eed eee 100.00 
Titus, Miss Elmina... 25.00 
Taxes oaks 15.00 
Insurance: Fire aan 58.30 
Workmen’s Compensation 15.00 


$16,978.30 





Directors and Councillors 


Upon the motion of Mr. Zapf, seconded 
by Mr. Woolsey, it was voted that a special 
effort be made to induce members of the 
Board and Council of the Society to con- 
tribute more liberally where possible. 

Women’s Auxiliary Council 

Upon the motion of Mr. Zapf, seconded 
by Mr. ‘Morris, it was voted that a 
“Women’s Auxiliary Council” be set up; 
that the duties of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Council shall be the same as those for the 
National Advisory Council; and that the 
Board authorize the Membership Commit- 
tee to nominate and the President to invite 
the members of this Council. 


Audit and Budget Committee 


Upon the motion of Mr. Green, seconded 
by Mr. Morris, it was voted that because 
the report submitted by Mr. McWhirter 
had not been signed by a majority of the 
members of the Audit and Budget Com- 
mittee, it be returned to the Chairman of 
the Committee by President Esch with re- 
quest that the Committee be prepared to 
report at the next meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 


Election of Officers 


Upon the motion of Mr. Zapf, seconded 
by Mr. Morris, it was voted that the follow- 
ing persons be re-elected to the Board of 
Directors: 

DIRECTORS 
(Asterisk indicates Member of Executive Committee) 


*JoHun J. Escu, President, Washington, D. C. 
Formerly Chairman, Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Husparp F. ALEXANDER, President, Pacific Steam- 
ship Co., Seattle, Wash. 

BRIGADIER GENERAL Avery D. ANpREWS. For- 
merly Chairman of Board, The Shell Company, 
New York City. 

Ecsert H. Baker, Chairman of Board, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Isaac P. Baker, Benton Transportation Com- 
pany, Bismarck, N. D. 

ArTHUR D. Batpwin, Attorney, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Josepu Bancrort, Wilmington, Del. 

Asa G. Briccs, Attorney, St. Paul, Minn. Direc- 
tor, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
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Georce S. Brown, Attorney, Reno, Nev. 

Puitie MaArsHALL Brown, Professor of Inter- 
national Law, Princeton University. 

*ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, Secretary and Editor Ad- 
vocate of Peace. Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Group, Interparliamentary Union. 

*Ira A. CAMPBELL, Attorney, New York. 

P. P. Craxton, President, Austin Peay Normal 
School, Clarksville, Tenn. 

WaLTER C. CoLe, Vice-President, Union League 
of Michigan, Detroit, Mich. 

Joseru B. Corron, Attorney, Duluth and New 
York. 

Joun M. Crawrorp, President, Parkersburg Rig 
& Reel Company, Parkersburg, W. Va. Past 
Director, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

J. J. Cutsertson, Vice-President, Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Company, Paris, Tex. Member of 
National Foreign Trade Council. 

Bronson M. Curttine, U. S. Senator from N. M. 

Joun E. Epcerton, President, Lebanon Woolen 
Mills, Lebanon, Tenn. President, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 

Harotp H. Emmons, Attorney, Detroit. For- 
merly President, Michigan Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

Epwarp J. FLANNIGAN, Attorney, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Formerly Judge Supreme Court of Arizona. 
Henry P. Fietcner, Chairman, United States 

Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Witu1aM Fortune, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Burton L. Frencu, Representative in Congress 
from Idaho. 

Frank J. Frost, Washington, D. C. Formerly 
Treasurer Standard Oil Company of New York. 

Percy W. Garpner, Attorney, Providence, R. I. 

Harry A. GarFIELD, President, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Wiru1am T. Grant, Chairman of Board, W. T. 
Grant Company, New York City. 

*THomas E. Green, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Wa tter W. Heap, President, Foreman-State Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. Formerly President, 
National Council, Boy Scouts of America. 

*Davip Jayne Hitt, Washington, D. C.  For- 
merly Ambassador to Germany. 

Cray H. Ho wister, President, Old Kent Bank, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. H. Hoover, President, The Hoover Company, 
North Canton, Ohio. 

H. L. Horninc, President, Waukesha Motor 
Company, Waukesha, Wis. 

Crarence H. Howarp, Chairman of Board, Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corporation, Granite City, 
Iil.; Member, American Committee, Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 

W. M. G. Howse, Chairman, Johnston & Larimer 
Dry Goods Company, Wichita, Kans. Director, 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

A. L. Humpurey, President, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cuartes L. Hype, President, American Exchange 
Bank, Pierre, S. D. 

James S. Kemper, President, Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, Chicago. Formerly 
Director, Chamber of Commerce of United 
States. 
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Wittram Wattace Kuincarp, President, The 
Spirella Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Asutey Day Leavitt, D.D., Pastor, Harvard 
(Congregational) Church, Brookline, Mass. 

CHartes H. MacDowe tt, President, Armour 
Fertilizer Works, Chicago, Ill. 

Tuomas A. Martow, President, National Bank 
of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Cotonet Dovuctas I. McKay, President, Stand- 
ard Coupler Company, New York. Past State 
Commander American Legion for New York. 

SAMUEL R. McKetvie, Former Governor of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. Formerly Member, Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 

Paut V. McNutt, Dean, Law School, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. Past National Com- 
mander, American Legion. 

*FeLtrx M. McWuirter, President, Peoples State 
Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. Director, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Water A. Morcan, D.D., Pastor, New First 
Congregational Church, Chicago, II. 

*GeEoRGE M. Morris, Attorney, Washington, D. C. 

*Henry C. Morris, Attorney, Chicago and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Epwin P. Morrow, United. States Board of 
Mediation, Washington. Formerly Governor 
of Kentucky. 

*C. F. R. Ocirsy, Attorney, Washington, D. C. 

*ROBERT TREAT PAINE, Boston, Mass. Director in 
business and charitable organizations. 

Joun M. Parker, St. Francisville, La. Formerly 
Governor of Louisiana. 

REGINALD H. Parsons, President, Parsons Invest- 
ment Company, Seattle, Wash. Member, 
American Committee, International Chamber 
of Commerce. 

O.iver J. Sanps, President, American Bank & 
Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 

R. H. Scort, President, Reo Motor Car Com- 
pany, Lansing, Mich. 

*Ernest N. SmitH, Executive Vice-President, 
American Automobile Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Jay T. Stocxinc, D.D., Pastor, Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Joun H. Storer, Member, Board of Incorpora- 
tors, American Red Cross. 

Louis J. Taser, Master, The National Grange, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Myron C. Tayior, Chairman, Finance Commit- 
tee, United States Steel Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 

Henry W. Temp ie, Congressman from Pennsyl- 
vania. Member, House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

*Huston TuHompson, Attorney, Denver and 
Washington. Formerly Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission. 

V. A. Watttn, Jenison, Mich. Chairman of 
Board, American Hair & Felt Company of 
Chicago. 

Cuartes B. WarrEN, Detroit, Mich. Formerly 
Ambassador to Mexico 

S. H. Wirttams, President, J. B. Williams Com- 
pany, Glastonbury, Conn. 

W. E. WE ts, Chairman of Board, Homer Laugh- 

lin China Company, Newell, W. Va. 

*GeorGE W. Wuite, Treasurer, President, Na- 
tional Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 
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Attorney, Washington, 
Department of 


*LesTeER H. WOootsey, 
C. Formerly Solicitor, 
State. 
*Lacey C. Zapr, Business Manager. Formerly 
Secretary, American Section, International 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Upon motion of Mr. Hill, seconded by 
Mr. Call, it was voted that the following 
persons be elected to the National Advisory 
Council: 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


G. R. Acassiz, Capitalist, Newport, R. I. 
Macnus W. ALEXANDER, President, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, New York City. 
FrepericK H. ALLen, Attorney, New York City, 

Member American Peace Commission in Paris. 

Rosert L. Bacon, Member of Congress from 
New York. 

RicHarp BartTHoLpt, St. Louis. Formerly Mem- 
ber of Congress from Missouri. Founder, 
American Group Interparliamentary Union. 

Pau. F. Beicu, President, Paul F. Beich Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Ill. Formerly President, 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 

Ratpo QO. Brewster, Dexter, Me. 
Governor of Maine. 

Frep A. Britten, Member of Congress from 
Illinois. 

Georce W. Burton, President, National Bank of 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

E. A. Canoon, President, First National Bank, 
Roswell, N. Mex. 

CoLtonet Patrick H. CaLrtanan, President, 
Louisville Varnish Company, Louisville, Ky. 
AsHTon L. Carr, Vice-President, State Street 

Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Louis H. CuHartmers, Attorney, Phoenix, Ariz., 
President, Phoenix National Bank. 

Witiram W. CoLeman, President, Bucyrus-Erie 
Company, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Georce D. Crasss, President, The Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Oscar T. Crosspy, Formerly Assistant Secretary 

United States Treasury, Warrenton, Va. 

J. S. Cuttrnan, Chairman, Advisory Committee, 
American Republics Corporation, Houston, 
Texas. 

Georce DeCamp, Chairman of the Board, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Crarence W. DeKnicurt, Attorney, Washington, 


Formerly 


Lewis W. Dovuctas, Member of Congress from 
Arizona. 

Micuaet F. Doorey, Vice-President, Industrial 
Trust Company, Providence, R. I. 

Joun Foster Duttes, Attorney, New York City. 

James A. Emery, General Counsel, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, Washington, D. C. 

Frank L. Fay, State Senator, Greenville, Pa. 

W. S. Haptey, President, Citizens Building and 
Loan Association, Wichita, Kans. 

L. M. Hanxs, Chairman of Board, First Na- 
tional Bank, Madison, Wis. 

SAMUEL M. Hastinos, President, Dayton Scale 
Company, Chicago. Formerly President, IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Harvie B. HEarN, Vice-President, City Samings 
Bank & Trust Company, Shreveport, La. 

RapPHAEL HERMAN, retired business man of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Atanson B. Houcuton, Washington, D. C. For- 
merly Ambassador to Germany. 

Anprew B. Humpurey, Honorary Chairman, 
Saturday Discussions Committee, National Re- 
publican Club, New York. 

J. Wittram Kenyon, Attorney, Washington, 
a <. 

Paut J. Krvest, President, 
Alloys Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
tional Foreign Trade Council. 

Joun B. Larner, President, Washington Loan & 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

RanpotpH Leicu, Director General, International 
Oratorical Contest, Washington, D. C. 

Cov. Henry D. Linpstey, J. W. Lindsley & Co., 
Dallas, Tex. Past National Commander of 
American Legion. 

Witt1am G. Martuer, President, Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Joun A. McCrary, President, J. B. McCrary 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

P. J. McCumser, Attorney, Washington, D. C. 
Member, International Joint Commission. 

Gerorce A. McKIn Lock, retired business man of 
Chicago. 

Apert G. MILBANK; President, Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund, New York. 

NaTHAN L. MILLER, Attorney, New York. For- 
merly Governor of New York. Member, Fi- 
nance Committee, United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. 

Frep K. Nietsen, Attorney, Washington, D. C. 
Member, General Claims Commission. 

Tuomas WALKER Pace, Washington, D. C. Mem- 
ber, United States Tariff Commission. 

Amos J. PeasLee, Attorney, New York. Member, 
Executive Committee, International Law Asso 

Ore L. Puitiips, Judge, United States Circuit 
Court, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Witt1aM A. PRENDERGAST, Formerly Chairman, 
Public Service Commission of New York. 

Paut Q. Ricuey, President, Russell Seed Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 

Dantet C. Roper, Attorney, Washington, D. C. 
Formerly Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Roy B. Rostnette, Vice-President, Tropical 

Paint and Oil Co., Cleveland. 

Cuno H. Rupotpu, retired banker, Washington, 
D. C. Formerly Commissioner, District of 
Columbia. 

Joun G. Sarcent, Attorney, Ludlow, Vt. For- 
merly United States Attorney General. 

Orto L. Scumint, Physician, Chicago. 

C. Bascom Stemp, Attorney, Washington, D. C 
Formerly Congressman from Virginia and for- 
merly Secretary to President Coolidge. 

Georce Otis SmitH, Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

E. B. STANLEY, President, The American Laundry 
Machinery Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DeCourcy W. TuomM, retired business man of 
Baltimore, Md. 

Georce R. Wates, Member United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Henry H. Witson, Attorney, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Southern Ferro 
Member Na- 
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Upon motion of Mr. Hill, seconded by 
Mr. Morris, it was voted that Judge Esch 
be reélected as President for another term. 

Upon motion of Mr. Morris, seconded by 
Mr. Hill, it was voted that Arthur D. Call 
be reélected Secretary, George W. White, 
Treasurer, and Lacey C. Zapf, Business 
Manager, for the ensuing year. 


The 
elected: 


following Vice-Presidents were 


WiriiAM C. Breep, Attorney, New York City. 
GeorcE T. BuCKINGHAM, Attorney, Chicago. 
Davip JAYNE HILL, Washington, D. C. 

ApoLtpH LEwIsoHN, New York City. 

PauL V. McNutt, Bloomington, Ind. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents elected are: 


CHANDLER P. ANDERSON, Washington, D. C. Amer- 
ican Commissioner, German-American Mixed 
Claims Commission. 

ELMER ELLswortH Brown, 
York University. 

Joun Joy Epson, Chairman of the Board, Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Company. Director, 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Wirt11AM Fortune, Indianapolis, Ind. Formerly 
President, American Peace Society. 

Wit11aM P. Gest, Chairman of Board, Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company. 

Leroy A. Gopparpb, Retired Banker, Chicago, III. 

Frank B. Kettocc, St. Paul, Minn. Formerly 
Secretary of State. Member, Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 

Etwvyn G. Preston, S. S. Pierce Co., Boston, Mass. 

GeorceE E. Roserts, Vice-President, The National 
City Bank, New York. 

Henry M. Rostnson, Chairman of Board, Secur- 
ity-First National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Extnv Root, Attorney, New York City. For- 

merly Secretary of State. 

Leo S. Rowe, Director General, The Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, D. C. 

James Brown Scort, Secretary, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Washington, D. 
C.; President, Institute of International Law. 

JAMES R. SHEFFIELD, New York City. Formerly 
Ambassador to Mexico. 

CuHartes F. Tuwinc, President Emeritus, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tuomas R. Wuite, Attorney, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Unfinished Business 


Chancellor, New 


Upon motion of Mr. Hill, seconded by 
Mr. White, it was voted that the Secretary 
be authorized to purchase a new Secretary’s 
book. 
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Upon motion by Mr. Call, seconded by 
Mr. White, it was voted that the Society’s 
“Policy and Schedule of Action,” after re- 
vision as to form by the President, Mr. 
Woolsey, and the Secretary, be printed for 
general distribution. 

The Secretary reported the results of the 
Referendum on the World Court, as fol- 
lows: Only 13% of the membership voted; 
87% of whom were for our adherence and 
13% opposed. 

Upon motion of Mr. Zapf, seconded by 
Mr. Woolsey, it was voted that the Editor 
of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE insert “Notices” 
in the May, August and November numbers 
of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE; and then, if 
deemed advisable, a special letter be sent 
just before Congress opens, requesting all 
members of the Society, who have not 
already done so, to send in their ballots on 
the referendum issued by the Society 
“Should the United States Join the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice?” 

Upon motion of Mr. Morris, seconded by 
Mr. Hill, it was voted that the Secretary 
write to Mr. Fortune with the view of ob- 
taining his opinion as to how the Referen- 
dum should now best be followed up. 

Upon motion of Mr. Hill, seconded by 
Mr. White, it was voted that the Secretary 
be given authority to resubscribe to the 
London Times Daily for the period of one 
year, to begin at once. Dr. Hill, volunteer- 
ing to contribute five dollars to this ex- 
pense, later increased his contribution for 
this purpose to ten dollars. Twenty-five 
dollars had already been contributed by 
Mr. Henry C. Morris to this special fund. 

The meeting adjourned at five-thirty 
o'clock. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Secretary 





